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save 


millions of footsteps 
thousands of manhours 
tons of valuable metals 


investigate 


new and significant 
method of scrap handling 


developed 


and offered by 
H. KASDEN & SONS imc. 








iron, steel, metals 
H. KASDEN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
2-44 LLOYD STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Accumulation Point Control permits 
more economical, more efficient flow of 
scrap in your plant. Developed to meet 
the urgent need to conserve metals today! 


We will be pleased to have our representative call...at your request. 


H. Kasden & Sons Inc. 
2-44 Lloyd Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: We should like to have your representative call on us to 
explain how your new system of A.P. Control benefits our operation. 
We understand there is no charge for this service. 
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Don’t Let Him Wander... 


Be sure he can find the dealers 
who handle YOUR product through hav- 
ing them listed under your TRADEMARK 
in the YELLOW PAGES of his local tele- 
phone directory. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE 


AS A BUYING GUIDE 

For full information about TRADE- 
MARK representation in any telephone 
directory in any area of the state or na- 
tion — wherever your dealers are located 
— just ask your local telephone business 
office to have a Trademark Representa- 


tive get in touch with you. 
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106 ANN ST*HARTFORD, CONN: 





Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDusTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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WaRco’ S BUSY * 
IN CONNECTICUT! © 
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Uerco's modern Connecticut 
plant at Deep River. 


One of five... serving 


aoa e+» New England’s foremost producer 
of business forms 


Yes, Uarco located its New England plant in Connecticut to serve growing 
industry in that area with a full line of business forms—strip forms, 

control punched forms—carbonset and non-interleaved—forms for accounting, 
shipping, billing, delivering—forms for every business purpose. These 

forms save time, and money and effort for all of New England industry. 


These forms can save time, money and effort for you—and other 
progressive Connecticut firms. 


And the growing demands of Connecticut industries have led to a new 

addition to the big Deep River plant. New equipment has been installed. New 
procedures, new and vigorous thinking for these changing times. Yes, Uarco is 
growing ... is keeping pace with the new spirit of progress in Connecticut! 


Uarco’s new facilities plus nearly sixty years of experience are 
yours to use. Do so. Just call a Uarco Representative, 
or write the factory, direct! 





Register Forms 


Recorder Register 





Multi-Fold Forms Control Punched Forms 


sai thasictteadad UARCO INCORPORATED—DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 





Factories also located in 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Iilinois 
Watseka, Illinois 

Oakland, California 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 









Around the clock- ACYOSS the state... 


Fuel for the hungry fires of industry — serving 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts from one of 
the largest bulk storage plants in New England. 
24 hours a day, T. A. D. Jones and Company delivers 
— by truck, rail and barge — Bunker ‘C’ fuel oil, 
bituminous and anthracite coal. 


| TRS EE amo 


A constant supply of quality fuel, as handy 
as your telephone. 






Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 


T. A. D. Jones & Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 
Tel. 8-6103 Tel. 3-3123 








What The British Election 


Should Do For Us 


By A. V. BODINE, President 


talk, and finally sabotage of the English Liberal and 

Labor Parties, the Fabian socialists took over the 
reins of government in England in 1945. They and a hand- 
some majority of Britishers had had enough of Churchill's 
“blood, sweat and tears,” even though they had saved them 
from slavery under Hitler. 

With high hopes bolstered by a thundering majority in 
Parliament, the British Socialist Labor party started to build 
its own brave new world for Britons. They nationalized 
basic industries in the hope that by garnering their profits 
for the state they could underwrite other features of their 
welfare program. They guaranteed full employment and 
gave the average working man low-cost, subsidized food 
and free medical care—all financed by workers’ inflated 
wages, by other members of the British community and the 
American taxpayer. 

So well insulated by the welfare state was the average 
working man that despite the recurring economic crises of 
his government, overcome only with American Marshall 
Plan dollars, he still seemed comparatively prosperous. To 
be sure he had free glasses, but most of the goods he could 
feast his eyes upon were earmarked for export rather than 
for his own use. Even his gratitude over his free set of store 
teeth was considerably dimmed by the realization that he, 
almost alone among the workmen of the Western world, 
was compelled to stand in line for slim rations that gave his 
new choppers very little exercise. Even the complicated 
financial maneuvers of his government could not completely 
hide its muddled food deals, which meant lower rations for 
him, or obscure the injury to his pride which came from 
learning the extent of his dependence upon the United 
States. 

Few people guessed a year ago that the British socialist 
Santa Claus would be out of office in less than a year, and 
with his fall the British empire would have disintegrated to 
the lowest point in its proud history. Nevertheless it hap- 
pened with the aid of the middle class voter who turned 
the spotlight of truth so strongly on the myth of socialistic 
promises, that even many of the seemingly prosperous 
British working men came to lose faith that the brave new 
world could ever materialize under the fumbling, muddle- 
headed management of the socialist Labor party. What had 
started as a promising experiment with all the necessary 
political backing had fallen of its own weakness in a period 
of six years. Like all such experiments in man’s history it 
remained an experiment in government that “promised” 
but failed to deliver. 

The Socialists promised to improve the material welfare 
of the weary British, worn down by nearly six years of war, 
merely by transferring the ownership of the tools of produc- 
tion to the state and by redistributing the income. In spite 
of their best intentions and efforts for these six hectic years, 
they failed to increase the material resources, the human 
energy and the tools of production in England. If their 
prescription for improving man’s material welfare, through 
the production of more goods by state ownership of tools, 
had been successful, then their success might have been 


FTER nearly fifty years of conniving, scheming, double- 


expected to speed the socializing process which is now 
slowing real progress in the United States. Since this pre- 
scription subtracted rather than added to both the spiritual 
and material welfare of the British workmen, we, who 
believe in the American system of private ownership of 
property, should be inspired by this modern object lesson 
to take more virile action to prove to the many doubters 
among all groups of our citizenry that our system will out- 
produce all others in terms of both material and spiritual 
welfare. 

How can we do it? We can do it by the repetitive use 
of the following simple and convincing thesis. That man’s 
material welfare is the product of only three things— 
natural resources, human energy, both physical and mental, 
and tools. Since we cannot make any important changes in 
either the quantity or quality of the natural resources left 
to us by nature, or substantially improve our muscular or 
mental energy, our one opportunity to improve our lot is 
to expand the quantity and quality of our working tools, 
which alone can increase our production and thus improve 
our material welfare. The good life, often referred to by our 
theologians, is largely made up of the food, shelter, medical 
care, comfort and spiritual freedom we enjoy—all of which 
are measured largely by our ability to produce more goods 
for our use from more and better tools. 

The British and many other peoples have failed to attain 
this “good life,” this so-called “economic justice,” by means 
of state ownership, to anywhere near the degree that it has 
been reached in America under private ownership. The case 
for the socialist method had never been proved, but the 
case for the American system of private property can and 
has been proved logically and by the exacting science of 
arithmetic. One of the many proofs of its ability to outstrip 
all other systems in improving man’s welfare is to be found 
in a study made by the 20th Century Fund since World 
War II. It revealed that during the past century workers in 
the United States, with the aid of mechanical horsepower 
developed under the private property system, have been 
able to produce five times as much with one-third the effort. 
This study also disclosed that during the same work week, 
with the same effort, American workers can now produce 
seven and one-half times as much as they could in 1850. In 
terms of dollars and cents the Fund study further discovered 
that the amount of work which would cost one dollar today 
if done by man’s muscles, is done for less than four cents 
with electricity—a discovery and development by indi- 
viduals operating in our free economy. That is why today 
a man can be paid $1.50 and more per hour for sitting and 
watching a machine do his work instead of doing it himself 
for $1.50 per day. 

However in our present state of confusion about the 
meaning of economic facts, the expansion of our progress 
cannot be assured until the workers themselves understand 
how much it is safe for them to get without endangering 
the destruction of their tools. It follows, then, that we, who 
know and believe in the ability of our American enterprise 
method to improve the material welfare of our workers far 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AN AIR VIEW of the modern plant of Lees Mfg. Co. 


(Right) THE LEES MFG. CO. has grown through the years 
from this plant which it occupied at the turn of the century. 


The Story of The 






Lees Manupacturing Co. 


THIS IS one of a continuing series of articles about the founding, 
growth and development of Connecticut industries. 


ESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, fa- 
mous for its concentration 
of artists and writers, is not 


considered an industrial town, yet it 
houses one of the oldest surviving man- 
ufacturing enterprises in the United 
States. This is the Lees Manufacturing 
Co., which sprang from a cotton mill 
located on the banks of the Saugatuck 
River long before Westport was even a 
name on the map and which is now in 
its 137th year. What is more remark- 
able, it has remained continuously in 
the control of the Lees family since its 
founding and today the fifth generation 
is taking an active part in the manage- 
ment of the firm. 

The Lees Manufacturing Co., occu- 
pies a unique niche in industry in that 
it is one of the few concerns in the 
United States with a history of 100 years 
or more during which the business has 
been handed down from generation to 
generation. At the same time it has en- 
joyed an enviable reputation for its line 
of specialty products consisting of 
twines, cords, yarns, wicks, threads and 


* Reprinted from the May, 1951, issue of Textile 
Age. 





braids, without which it could not have 
survived the test of time. 

As is the case with so many long 
established firms, events took place 
about a year ago which would have de- 
cided most businesses confronted with 
a similar situation to abandon ship. Bur 
the Lees management took a bold course 
of complete reorganization with the re- 
sult that the firm is now stronger than 
ever and the event was engineered with- 
out the Lees interests losing control. 
New ideas in product development and 
merchandising have been brought into 
the company and satisfactory profits are 
once again being recorded. The firm 





THOMAS R. LEES 


JAMES E. LEES 
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ROBERT T. LEES and his son, John A., 
pose for their picture in the early 1900's 
aboard an electric automobile. 


can well look forward to the celebration 
of a successful 150th anniversary some 
13 years hence. 

Obviously, a company with so long 
a record, has an interesting history. The 
present plant stands on the same site as 
the original one which was started in 
1814 in the face of much local opposi- 
tion and doubt as to its feasibility. In 
those early days, when the plans for 
establishing a cotton mill were first con- 
templated, advantages and facilities for 
carrying out such an enterprise were 
much fewer and more primitive than 
now. Capital was much less abundant, 
nor had machinery then attained its 
present state of power and perfection. 
The undertaking was considered a bold 
one in spite of the fact that cotton mills 
had appeared in earlier years along the 
banks of the Saugatuck River. 

It was decided to go ahead with the 
project, however, and a deed, dated 
November 12, 1813, records the pur- 
chase of seven acres of land by Lewis 
Raymond and David Richmond. A dam 
for waterpower was built and the rec- 
ords show that “the dam, eight and a 
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half feet high, across the Saugatuck 
River in Norwalk (the land then lay in 
an area included within the Norwalk, 
Connecticut, town line) has caused six 
acres of land by reason of its being over- 
flowed and covered with water to be 
injured and rendered valueless to said 
Samuel Morehouse’—for which the 
aggrieved Morehouse settled for $400. 

The contract for the original build- 
ing, which today houses the dyehouse, 
shows the cost to be $10,000. It also 
shows that among other things, it was 
stipulated that in raising the frame, the 
building committee should supply one 
gallon of West India rum and three gal- 
lons of cider brandy. The material used 
was native stone and 2,000 loads at $1 
a load were consumed. Machinery cost- 
ing $8,640 was introduced and about 
fifteen hands set to work operating 432 
spindles on cotton yarn. But the depres- 
sion which followed in the wake of the 





ROBERT T. LEES JOHN A. LEES, II 


war of 1812-14, made the enterprise 
unprofitable. Its existence was a struggle 
until 1834 when Joseph Wood and 
Robert Raymond rented the mill and 
operated it for four years. They were 
forced to retire in 1838, having lost 
more money than they made. The mill 
lay idle until 1843 when John Lees 
infused new life into the place. 

John Lees, founder of his family in 
America, was born in Glhnclonch, 
county of Lancashire, England, in 1786. 
He sailed from Liverpool on February 
20, 1810 and landed in New York City 
the following April. He was a man of 
skill and enterprise and soon became 
associated with the little cotton mill on 
the banks of the Saugatuck. Assuming 
control in 1843, he spent much money 
and labor in improvements and kept 
the mill running all the time on a pay- 
ing basis. After fifteen years of hard 
work, the warnings of age made him 
retire and in 1858 his son, Thomas R. 
Lees, took the mill off his father's hands 
and conducted it successfully for 20 
years. Thomas had practiced running 
the mill for years before he became 
owner and by the time a fire destroyed 
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BRAIDERS MAKE A WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS. 
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REELING AND WINDING IS AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION ON LEES SPECIALTIES. 
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TWISTING OPERATION. 


most of the buildings in 1878, he had 
been a manufacturer for 35 years. By 
this time, the property upon which the 
mill rested had become part of the town 
of Westport, and Thomas became active 
in its affairs. He was a director of the 
Westport Savings Bank and in addition 
served as representative to the Con- 
necticut State Legislature. 

In 1881 the business was incorpo- 
rated with the following officers: 
Thomas R. Lees, president; Robert T. 
Lees, secretary and James E. Lees, treas- 
urer. The task of rebuilding began on 
the old site and the capital was $25,000, 
afterwards increased to $50,000. The 
new factory of stone and brick was 
completed in 90 days and machinery 
from Hopedale, Lowell and Whitins- 
ville, Massachusetts was installed. By 
1897, some 5,000 spindles were in oper- 
ation and the equipment was valued at 
$85,000. 

It was about this time that the com- 
pany opened offices at 320 Broadway in 
New York City under the direction of 
James E. Lees who employed B. B. 
Epstein. On the death of James E., Ep- 
stein took over the management of the 
New York office which combined pur- 
chasing and selling operations for the 
company. Later the offices were moved 
to 257 Fourth Avenue where they con- 
tinued to be operated until the termina- 
tion of Epstein’s association with the 
Lees Manufacturing Co. on March 1, 
1948. 

Robert T. Lees, Thomas’ son, became 
active head of the concern at the time 
of the incorporation in 1881. He had 
begun work in the mill when 12 years 
of age. In 1874 he entered the com- 
mission house of Lees & Kelly then 


located at 76 Reade Street, New York 
City, and for six years traveled over the 
entire country as their representative. 
He died in 1913 and Mrs. Lucy P. Lees 
was made president and held this office 
until her death. The partnership of Lees 
& Kelly had been formed by John A. 
Lees, a grandson of the founder, and 
Henry C. Kelly in 1868 on borrowed 
capital of $3,000. The partnership was 
dissolved on the death of John Lees, but 
the name of Lees & Kelly was retained 
until around 1880 when it became 
known as Henry C. Kelly. 

John A. Lees, II, son of Robert T., 
managed the affairs of the firm from 
the time his father died until quite re- 
cently. He was born in Brooklyn, New 





STAINLESS STEEL package dyeing units. 
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York, in 1875 and attended school 
there. He was 10 years old when he 
came to Westport and six years later he 
entered the plant of the Lees Manufac- 
turing Co. By 1905 he had progressed 
sufficiently to hold the office of secre- 
tary and general manager. Under the 
direction of John A., the firm grew in 
stature and wider uses were found for 
its diversified products which by that 
time included cotton cordage, twines, 
wicks, yarns, braided goods, glazed and 
polished twines and threads. Its trade 
mark “Octagon” brand had gained an 
enviable reputation in the domestic 
market while the name “La Favorita” 
was used on goods for the export mar- 
kets. Exports have, dependent upon 
world economic conditions, taken a sig- 
nificant part of production at one time 
or another and in some years from 35 to 
50 percent of the goods produced found 
their way into foreign trade. Of recent 
years exports have fallen off drastically, 
as they have for all textile mills in this 
country due to world conditions. 


During John A. Lees’ tenure, the 
company became associated with vari- 
ous branch plants. One of these was the 
Lees Moodus Mills at Moodus, Con- 
necticut. This mill was one of the first 
large mills built in that area in the early 
1800's. First known as the New York 
Net and Twine Co., it did commission 
work for the Lees Manufacturing Co. 
for many years in connection with 
seine net production. Later a separate 
corporation was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: John A. Lees, II, presi- 
dent; B. B. Epstein, treasurer and John 
A. Lees, III, secretary, and the mill 
assumed the name of Lees Moodus. Un- 
fortunately, the mill was burned to the 
ground in 1943 at an estimated loss of 
$150,000 and it was decided to transfer 
Operations to a new site in Stamford, 
Connecticut, rather than attempt to re- 
build at Moodus. In 1948, through 
mutual agreement, Epstein gave up all 
connections with the Lees Manufactur- 
ing Co. and took over control of this 
mill while at the same time Lees gave 
up all interest in the Stamford plant. 

In 1920, the Lees Manufacturing 
Co. took over a plant in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, formerly occupied by M. Mar- 
tin & Co., underwear manufacturers. 
This move was necessary to take care 
of expanding operations and the com- 
pany'’s regular line of products was 
made here for a number of years until 
it was decided to close the branch. 

When John A. Lees, II, died last 
year, he was treasurer and general man- 
ager. His wife, Margaret S. Lees, was 
president, and his son, John A. Lees, 
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WILLIAM H. JONES 
Vice President and General Manager 


Ill, the fifth generation, was secretary. 
John A., III, then commenced to man- 
age the firm, taking on the additional 
duties of treasurer. 

Unfortunately, just about this time, 
a chain of circumstances set in which 
so often hit long established firms and it 
became evident to John A., III, that 
some drastic steps would have to be 
taken if the company were to survive. 
It was then that a plan was worked out 
with Werner Textile Consultants to 
survey the Lees Manufacturing Co. and 
make their recommendations. The 
Werner firm submitted two courses 
open: either liquidate or reorganize. 
This was a difficult decision for the 
Lees family to make, but it was finally 
decided to take the risk and reorganize. 
New working capital was obtained 
through loans at the local bank. From 
a period early in May, 1950 to July 17, 
the mill was closed down except for 
some minor operations. 


An extremely able man with a long 
and varied career in the textile industry 
had been assigned by the Werner firm 
to make the Lees Manufacturing Co. 
survey. This man was William H. Jones 
and through his untiring efforts, he was 
able to breathe new life into the firm 
and today he has brought it back to a 
point of profitable and successful oper- 
ation. 


The Lees management recognized 
Jones’ talents and rather than see him 
go back to consulting work with Wer- 
ner, they approached him to stay on as 
vice president and general manager. 

is was an unusual step for the com- 
pany to take in that it was the first time 
in the long history of the firm that any- 


one outside the Lees family was named 
to an executive position and made a 
member of the board of directors. But 
the situation was unusual in itself and 
called for decisive action. The family 
has not regretted the move. 

It will be seen that the entire reor- 
ganization move, as painful as it may 
seem to those who cherish family be- 
liefs, was brought about to the complete 
satisfaction of all with Jones acquiring 
a substantial interest. The present exec- 
utive staff consists of the following: 


JOHN A. LEES, Ill 
Secretary and Treasurer 





THIS ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY of Lees’ products has created considerable attention i 
the lobby of the Westport bank. 
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President, Mrs. Margaret S. Lees; Secre- 
tary and treasurer, John A. Lees, III; 
Vice President and general manager, 
William H. Jones. The board of direc- 
tors is made up of the above officers, 
plus Mrs. John A. Lees, III, Einar W. 
Andersen, president, Westport Bank 
and Trust Co., Earl H. Jagoe, attorney 
and William R. Greenway, public ac- 
countant. 

It is interesting to see how Jones who 
has spent many years developing vari- 
ous types of textile specialties, has 
broadened the scope of the Lees Manu- 
facturing Co. facilities to the point 
where the firm, while still devoting a 
part of its effort to its long established 
lines, is moving toward the special or- 
der field and 90 percent of its produc- 
tion can now be listed as “special 
order.” Jones firmly believes there is an 
important place in the textile business 
today for such a firm and the rate of 
business on such work proves him right. 
Most constructions are made to fit cus- 
tomer’s specific needs and special orders 
range all the way from 5 to 50,000 
pounds. 

Today some of the products are cot- 
ton covered rayon cords, all-rayon cords 
for the tag industry, florists’ twine, seine 
twine, high class gift store tie cords in 
various metallic yarn combinations, etc., 
rayon braided cords for lacings; special 
braided cords for decorating; cotton tag 
twine cords, in all sizes, colors, twists 

(Continued on page 40) 








Bead Chain Products 


Serve Civilians and Armed Forces 


By SANDO BOLOGNA 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT for military personnel, “dog tags” shown below are also 
produced for civilian use by The Bead Chain Manufacturing Company. 

























N IMPORTANT question being con- 
A sidered by civil defense leaders 
throughout the United States is 
whether children, and possibly adults, 
should be required to wear identifica- 
tion tags around their necks bearing 
their names and blood type. 

A few weeks ago, civil defense and 
school attaches distributed bead chains 
with metal tags to 200,000 pupils of the 
second, and third grades of New York 
City’s public, private and parochial 
schools. Eventually all children from 
kindergarten through high school will 
have “necklaces.” On each metal disk 
is contained the name of the child, 
parents’ name, address, date of birth, 
and code number showing the school 
the bearer attends. 

Some coast cities, like San Francisco, 
already have provided “dog tags” to 
school children as defense precautions 
should atomic warfare strike the United 
States. The Board of Education of New 
York recently purchased two million 
chains for the same purpose. 

Every man and woman entering the 
armed forces gets a “necklace.” Most 
likely the chain neck piece is a product 
of The Bead Chain Manufacturing 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., largest 
manufacturer of bead chains in this 
country. 

The firm, employing nearly 300 in a 
modern four-story plant with 46,000 
square feet, has been supplying the 
United States forces with “necklaces” 
since 1942. By the end of the war in 
1945, more than twenty-two million 
stainless steel bead chains were put out 
by the company for the American and 
Canadian forces. 

As all veterans can testify, the GI 
chains were of inestimable value in de- 


termining the identity of war wounded 
and dead. 


The bead chain eliminated the hodge 
podge identification system of World 
War I, when doughboys and sailors 
wore their identification aluminum tags 
on their wrists, or on a string around 
the neck or were carried in pockets. 

As the United States rearmed in 
1950, The Bead Chain Manufacturing 
Company retooled to put out over one 
million military chains that year. Sev- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Cooperation with Colleges Pays Dividends 


By FRED H. JOINER 


THE author of this article is Managing Editor of Labor Policy and 
Practice, published by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. Material for this article was taken, 
in part, from a desk-guide book: “Techniques of College Recruiting,” 
recently published by The Bureau of National Affairs. Copies of this 
book may be secured from the Bureau at $3.00 per copy. 


HIS YEAR, more than ever, man- 
| agement officials all over the 
country are looking to colleges 
and universities for graduates to train 
for responsible company positions. 
“College recruiting” has taken a new 
lease on life, as the tight job market 
places top-level seniors in the position 
of being able to pick-and-choose among 
many job offers on graduation. College 
placement offices, which only a few 
years ago were begging companies to 
hire their graduates, are now swamped 
with recruiting teams from big-name 
companies, with on-the-spot promises 
of future employment to acceptable 
seniors. 

The prizes, naturally, are going to 
those companies which have carefully 
cultivated this field through fat years 
and lean. This does not necessarily mean 
the big-name companies are always the 
favored ones. Many smaller companies, 
by concentrating on one or more col- 
leges in the local area, have successfully 
filled available jobs with outstanding 
graduates. 

These companies, large and small, 
look on their relations with colleges as 
a long-term investment in public rela- 
tions and goodwill. Recruiting is merely 
one of the by-products of such a pro- 
gram. As one company official has said: 
“Many of the executives with whom we 
now do business first learned about our 
company, and came to respect its repu- 
tation, while they were in college.” 


Nation-wide Survey 


Against this background of today’s 
needs, The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., has recently conducted a survey of 
160 company executives who are mem- 
bers of its Personnel Policies Forum. 
The members explained what their 
companies are doing about college re- 
cruiting, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of working relations with colleges 
and universities. It is the considered 
judgment of a majority of these execu- 


tives that cooperation with colleges 
“pays off’—on the basis of their own 
experience. Their recommendations are 
summarized in this article. 


How to Start 


The first thing a company should do 
is review its present relations with col- 
leges. Perhaps its efforts are being 
spread too thin. On the basis of past ex- 
perience, it may be possible to pick one 
or two colleges which seem to promise 
the best results, and concentrate on 
these. 


A company undertaking such a pro- 
gram should be careful not to bull its 
way into college activities in a transpar- 
ent effort to boost its recruiting chances. 
Some college officials are easily antagon- 
ized. Promotion of the company should 
flow as a natural by-product of cooper- 
ative activities, in which the company 
shows sincere interest in the college and 
its problems, as well as the students and 
their problems. 

A natural way to begin is to have top 
executives Cultivate their own colleges, 
and become active in alumni groups. It 
should be remembered that the college 
relations program cannot be shifted off 
onto the shoulders of a subordinate offi- 
cial. To be effective, it must involve the 
highest executives, whose positions and 
responsibilities carry the weight neces- 
sary to meet with college executives on 
their own level, and impress them with 
the company’s sincerity. 


Participation in College Activity 


Many companies find it appropriate 
to offer services of their executives as 
special lecturers or as participants in 
occasional forums. These may be part 
of the regular curriculum, or they may 
be arranged by professional clubs, fra- 
ternities, or other student groups. Such 
groups often have opportunities to in- 
vite “outside speakers” to participate in 
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debates, “smokers”, conferences, special 
institutes. 


A college activity which is growing 
in popularity is the “career confe: »nce” 
—designed to explain to students what 
types of jobs will be open to them atcer 
graduation, how to select a career, and 
how to go about getting a job. These 
offer an opportunity for many willing 
business executives to meet with stu- 
dents on the very subject which can 
best lead to mutual aid—the student 
getting the right job; the company get- 
ting the right man. 

An example of one type of “forum” 
activity is given by a New England 
executive—Leo F. St. Aubin, Personnel 
Director of the New Bedford Rayon 
Company, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, who told the Forum: “We have 
found in this area that the students in 
small colleges are getting a great deal 
of attention from union leaderships and 
are being neglected by industry. When 
a group of management men that I am 
associated with found this situation, 
we formed teams and visited these col- 
leges and stood for hours answering 
questions that were fired at us about 
industry. It is our definite feeling, in 
this area, that industry should give its 
story to college students continuously.” 

Many universities have an advisory 
council, or business advisory group, 

(Continued on page 34) 











Cost Control Through Industrial Engineering 


By PAUL K. POVLSEN, President of Povlsen and Greer, Management Counselors, and formerly Vice President 
of Operations, Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, and J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


IN THIS article the author puts his finger on the practical values of 
good human relations in controlling costs. To like people well enough 
to consult them and have faith in them, he says, is the first big step on 
the road to cost savings and the creation of a hard hitting, contented 


production team. 


IMMY DURANTE is the profoundest 
philosopher in the world when he 
says, “Everybody wants to get into 
the act.” If industry would let 

everybody into the act, what an act it 
would be! We know so much about 
machinery and so little about humans, 
despite the fact that the more compli- 
cated the machinery the better humans 
we need. Apparently we industrialists 
have blinders or a blind spot when it 
comes to human relations, because al- 
most everybody does it better than 
we do. 

What are some of the primary moti- 
vations of humans after we get by the 
fundamental ones of something to eat 
and a place to live? It has been my ex- 
perience that people have three funda- 
mental cravings: 

. They want to shine. 

. They want to be liked. 

. They want to belong to some- 
thing. 


They Want to Shine 


In order to substantiate my thesis, 
let me give a few examples: Let us take 
the statement that “people want to 
shine.” What are radio audience par- 
ticipation programs, apparently some 
of the most popular on the air today, 
but opportunities for people to shine? 
People don't want to be part of a herd. 
They want to stand out in front, even 
though to everybody else they may look 
foolish. Why do thousands of women 
come with funny hats to Tom Brene- 
man's show, Breakfast at Sardi’s? Why 
do old ladies get up on the platform and 
have orchids pinned on them? Because 
they like to shine. Why do people who 
never got beyond third grade try to be 
a John Kieran? Because they like to 
shine. Why do people form unions? So 
they can be presidents, vice presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers, shop stewards 
and committee men; because we in in- 
dustry aren’t smart enough to make use 
of their leadership talents, and because 
they like to shine. 

To get the best from people, one of 
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the objectives of any company should 
be to satisfy the cravings of humans’ 
and if one of these cravings is to shine, 
let them shine. Give them a part in all 
your activities, including human rela- 
tions, cost control, industrial engineer- 
ing, and in formulating your policies. 
Most particularly, let them in on every- 
thing you are doing, instead of running 
the top organization, particularly, like 
a secret society. Even the Army and 
Navy, who are the last people to learn 
anything, found out during the war 
that you can fight a better war if you 
let the enlisted privates in on what you 
plan to do, and what the objectives are, 
before you start out doing it. Even the 
Navy took everybody into the act dur- 
ing the battle by having the public 
relations officer give a running account 
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of the battle over the loud speaker sys- 
tem so that everybody on the boat knew 
what the score was every minute. 
People in a battle, game or job like to 
know if they are winning or losing, so 
take them into your confidence; make 
them part of the act. Give them an 
opportunity to tell you all the things 
they would like to suggest to improve 
your business. Make it “our” business. 

One of the supervisors came to me 
during my early days with the Galvin 
Mfg. Co. and said he just had to have 
more money or —. Usually I tell people 
like that, “O.K. it’s or,” but being new, 
I thought I would find out what the 
score was. Rather frequent contacts 
over the period of the next several 
months disclosed the fact that he wasn't 
primarily interested in money at all. 
What he wanted to do was to shine. He 
had a number of ideas, good ones inci- 
dentally, which would markedly reduce 
manpower problems and _ operating 
costs. In one case one operator could 
do the work of four by the addition of 
rather inexpensive equipment. Shortly 
after we told him to submit his ideas 
and gave him action on them, he com- 
pletely lost interest in the raise he in- 
sisted was mandatory. In fact, he 
admitted that he gave his ultimatum 
because he wanted to be happy in his 
work, not because of money at all. If 
unhappy because he couldn't get any- 
thing out of his bosses, he, at least, 
wanted to be paid well for being un- 
happy. After all we do have to pay our 
people, both those on the bench and 
supervision, at rates comparable with 
those being paid in our community. It 
is not money that holds people in a job, 
it is how well you treat them as human 
beings. It is how well you let them 
shine. 


They Want to be Liked 


My second human incentive is that 
people “want to be liked.” Perhaps this 
is even the primary one; at least a sur- 
vey of high school students in a suburb 
of Chicago would indicate this. This is 
what would be called a fashionable 
suburb, with only middle and upper 
class people living in it. Despite this, 
they were having an epidemic of juve- 
nile delinquency. Gangs of high school 
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age would break into homes, take every- 
thing out of the ice box, smash eggs on 
the floor, pour milk on top of it, and 
generally wreck the place. There was 
juvenile delinquency of many kinds. 


One man decided to do something 
about it. All of what he did is a story 
by itself. One of the things, however, 
was to send out a questionnaire to all 
of the high school children asking them, 
among other things, what one thing 
above all others bothered them most. 
The answers to this question all add up 
to the fact—they want to be liked. It 
took different forms: Why doesn’t my 
teacher like me? Why don’t my parents 
love me? Why don’t I get invited to 
parties? All showing the fact that the 
primary craving in humans is to be 


liked. 


Why has Dale Carnegie reaped a 
fortune out of writing his book “How 
to Win Friends and Influence People,” 
and now has people flocking to his 
classes and paying $96 apiece to learn 
“Effective Speaking and Personality 
Development”? Why do people want 
to develop personalities? Certainly not 
to live alone in the heart of Africa, but 
to live in human society in a way so 
that they will be liked. 


So, if you want to bring out the best 
in people, if you want to get them to 
control costs (which, is the job of 
everybody in the plant) learn to like 
your people. To be perfectly frank, you 
have to learn to love your people. But, 
if you are going to love your people you 
have got to do it sincerely, because you 
really do love them, and not as part of 
an act to get something out of them. 
People may not all be college graduates 
and experts at calculus, but they are all 
experts at being sensitive to sham. Par- 
ticularly the people on the bench; they 
sense sham long before people in very 
much more responsible positions. 


If you want me to be specific about 
how you go about loving people, take 
the one person in your group whom you 
are sure you couldn't love and set up a 
program to love that one person. You 
would be amazed how differently that 
perscn will appear to you by what hap- 
pens inside of your own heart. If you 
learn to love the one person you were 
sure you couldn’t, the rest will come 
easy. When people find out you want 
their ideas, that.you are willing to give 
credit for them (and this is terribly im- 
portant), and that you really love them, 
you will have a different kind of busi- 
ness. It will be a pleasure to work in 
the place and waste and cost control 
will no longer be a problem. 


People Want to Belong 


My third statement was that “people 
like to belong to something,” and ap- 
parently belonging to a cold business 
organization isn’t enough. It might be 
enough if we ran the right kind of 
business organization, but apparently 
we don’t. So people become Elks, Lions, 
Owls, Moose, etc., apparently on the 
basis that any kind of an animal is bet- 
ter than the human animal, and maybe 
they have something there. Then others 
join unions. This isn’t an article on “Do 
we need unions or don’t we,” nor on the 
line of demarcation between the union's 
responsibility and the company’s, but 
it is of interest to ask why people join 
unions. They join unions, in my opin- 
ion, because we don’t love our people 
enough. We won't let our people shine. 
We don’t make them feel they belong 
to something great when they belong to 
our business, or feel they really are im- 
portant to us. So, those who can’t find 
a place in the animal organizations pre- 
viously mentioned, decide that they 
want to join something they can feel a 
part of and have a hand in running, so 
they join a union. 


Of course, there is one other thing 
that drives people into unions and 
that is management's shortsightedness. 
Unions at least have a program which 
is a positive program. All that too many 
in management know how to say is 
“No”. Particularly if a suggestion comes 
from the union, and often times even 
through a suggestion system or through 
the regular lines of supervision. In 
other words, management's program is 
frequently completely lacking or nega- 
tive, while the union’s program is posi- 
tive. Now it may positively go in a di- 
rection you don’t like, but at least it’s 
dynamic, alive, and doing something. 
Again, maybe you don’t like that some- 
thing, and maybe the members don’t 
like it, but people want to belong to 
something they consider theirs. So, we 
have to make the company in which 
they work be theirs. 


How to Do the Job 


Specifically, how do you do this? I 
think it has to be done on a definitely 
programmed basis and through educa- 
tion. Education sometimes seems like a 
slow process, but in the end it will be 
found to be the only sure method you 
have of getting everybody into the act; 
everybody pulling together—all with 
understanding, interest and enthusi- 


If you in top management want to 
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put on a really effective program of 
methods improvement and cost reduc- 
tion, I say, first: sit down with the 
head of your Industrial Engineering, 
Time Study, or Methods and Rates De- 
partment (whatever you prefer to call 
it in your plant) and make him feel 
that you are interested in his ideas and 
suggestions. Make him understand you 
like him, make him understand he is 
important and that he fills an important 
job in the organization. Make him feel 
that you would like him to shine. Let 
him pour out to you all the ideas and 
suggestions he has to improve condi- 
tions in the plant, to increase the out- 
put, and to save money. Find out the 
things that are interfering with the 
work of his department. 

After a few weeks, when you have 
gained his confidence, have him call a 
meeting of his entire group. You sit in 
the meeting, but let him act as chair- 
man. You be just a member of the 
group, but do more listening than talk- 
ing. Make it clear that your heart is 
really in a methods improvement and 
cost reduction program intelligently 
done. Tell the group that you are back 
of them and their program; that you 
will give them backing to see that the 
methods are put in effect not only with 
your authority, but with the company’s 
money. As a matter of fact, money is 
the least part of it, because most of the 
things they want to do will cost very 
little money, if any. 

If you find there is anyone in the or- 
ganization who is blocking the pro- 
gram, educate him. But be sure he really 
is the stumbling block. I know of one 
company where, because the Treasurer 
scrutinized all capital expenditures, the 
people thought he was blocking all 
plant improvements. As a matter of 
fact, they refused for a long time to try 
to do anything to improve plant condi- 
tions, because they felt they would 
meet with opposition from the Treas- 
urer and have to go through such a 
grueling to explain the necessity of the 
expenditure, that it wasn’t worthwhile. 
Explain to your people that approval of 
expenditures is necessary, and why it is 
necessary. In other words, take people 
into your confidence as to the necessity 
of all the routines of your business. 

Don’t let a half-dozen people re- 
arrange your plant and then hold one 
man responsible for the results. Channel 
all plant changes and equipment addi- 
tions through the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department. Give that department 
responsibility to spend money within 
certain limits, without having to get 
six signatures on the order. Then, if the 








expenditure exceeds the amount for 
which they themselves have authority, 
give them cooperation so that neces- 
sary signatures are obtained in time. 
Don't treat them as if they were crimi- 
nals who have to justify themselves for 
every dime they spend. Then you put 
them on the defensive and take all the 
fun out of the job. 


With Confidence Comes Ideas 


After you have given your Industrial 
Engineering Department some confi- 
dence, which they will get very quickly 
when they begin to see things happen, 
you will then have a flow of ideas that 
will astonish you. This is the time to 
broaden your program. Divide the 
whole plant supervisory organization 
up into small groups and have them 
meet under the direction of one of 
the Industrial Engineering Department 
people. Educate everyone on the super- 
visory organization as to the necessity 
for methods improvements and cost re- 
duction, for elimination of waste, so 
you can meet the stiff competition 
ahead. 


Make them understand the problem 
is one for everybody in the business and 
not the function of the Industrial En- 
gineering Department alone. Give all 
the supervisors as much training in 
proper methods as you give the Indus- 
trial Engineering group. Show them 
films of good and poor tooling and 
methods. Bring in machines and let 
them do a simple timing so they will 
understand the background of a time 
study man’s work. In this way if there 
is some disagreement on the part of the 
individual operator or union represen- 
tative with regard to a particular rate, 
you are not in a position of having the 
supervisor take the part of the individ- 
ual as against the time study man. You 
will have complete understanding at all 
levels of supervision, and the benefit of 
their backing of the work. 


In connection with the work of edu- 
cation with your industrial engineering 
and entire supervisory body on better 
methods we have found it useful to 
print a booklet containing fundamental 
ideas and suggestions which starts 
thinking on the part of the entire group. 


Encourage your meti to go out and 
visit the plants of your competitors, as 
well as plants of people in other busi- 
nesses, whose plants may be of interest. 
You can get into these plants, and in 
return welcome these people for a re- 
view of your operations. We have never 
had anybody go to another plant, or 


come into our plant, that we did not 
learn something of value. We can’t stay 
ahead of the parade on the basis of 
secrecy. The only way we can stay ahead 
of the parade is to show more initiative, 
more imagination, and more energy 
than the other fellow. We can't keep 
secrets in warfare, and we can't keep 
them in running a business. 

To encourage people to give you 
good ideas help them to recharge their 
batteries. Do you encourage your 
people to attend meetings and confer- 
ences? Do you encourage your people 
to attend management courses? If you 
do this you will find they gain entirely 
new slants on their responsibilities and 
the opportunities in their work. 


Your policy on time study should be 
printed and everybody given a copy. 
Better still, let them help you write it. 
Say in writing that once a rate is fixed 
it will not be changed unless there is 
some fundamental change in design or 
material. If you have made a mistake, 
and the employee makes double the 
rate, live with your mistake. Don’t be 
afraid to say in writing that this is your 
policy. 

Have your Industrial Engineering 
group make a record monthly of the 
actual savings in methods introduced 
that month. This will satisfy top man- 
agement that their Industrial Engineer- 
ing group is one of the cheapest and 
most worthwhile groups they have in 
the plant, no matter what they cost. And 
it will help to develop enthusiasm in the 
men themselves if they find that what 
they are doing is meaningful. If your 
Industrial Engineering group is as im- 
portant as I think it should be, they 
should be in on the discussion and 
development of any program that 
affects the plant. Don’t cook up a pro- 
gram in the front office and after it is 
solidified so it can’t be changed, let the 
Industrial Engineering group learn 
about it by talking with the janitor. In 
other words, let them in on it from the 
beginning. Make use of all their back- 
ground and experience. Better yet, toss 
to them just the broad idea of what you 
want to do and let them work it out. 
Then it will be their plan and you may 
be amazed to find it is a better plan than 
you would have had yourself. No mat- 
ter what your title or position is you 
don’t have all the brains and background 
of experience there is in the business. 


Backing Up Rates 


You, in top management, have a very 
definite responsibility to back up your 
rates. Too often the situation arises 
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where the first line supervision, and 
even perhaps someone up the line in 
the supervisory organization, takes a 
firm stand on a particular rate. If it 1s 
then brought to the top of the organi- 
zation by the union and the head man 
caves in and throws in something extra 
which has no relation to reality, then 
you have an appeasement program. 
You have got to back up your time 
study people and supervisory organiza- 
tion if you expect to have any kind of 
discipline and loyalty. 

When you have the whole super- 
visory Organization interested and en- 
thused, get your methods program and 
cost saving program completely down 
the line. This is a matter of day by day 
supervisory contact with the individ- 
ual employees to make them under- 
stand that their wages, and as a matter 
of fact the very existence of the com- 
pany, depends upon everybody contrib- 
uting his or her share to the well-being 
of the business. That small items swept 
out after they are dropped off the bench, 
or large pieces going into the scrap pile, 
mean dollars that just can’t go into the 
pay envelope. Of course, if you have 
a profit sharing plan you can then make 
a direct appeal to the employees that 
some portion of every dollar saved ap- 
pears in their pay envelope sooner or 
later. 


Discussion Before Approval 


Another thing you can do to control 
manufacturing costs is to get your 
people together before a design is 
finally approved, before any orders are 
placed for raw materials or for jigs and 
fixtures, and of course before it goes 
into production. Get together the en- 
gineer responsible for the design, plus 
the manufacturing representative, the 
industrial engineer, and the representa- 
tives of quality control, inspection and 
purchasing. You will find that each of 
these people can make suggestions that 
will save appreciable cost on any prod- 
uct. I suggest that you do this not only 
on new items, but also on those which 
have been in production many years. 
You will be amazed at the savings pos- 
sible. After all engineers are human 
and often times see only one answer 
to the design problem when there may 
be many. 


Unfortunately, few engineers have 
had shop experience, so they are not 
familiar with design changes which 
may be made which will materially re- 
duce cost of the item in manufacturing. 
Your purchasing man may help you by 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Nature’s Gifts to the Northeast 
In a Gold Fish Bowl 


By RICHARD MARTIN, Director, State Water Commission 


MR. MARTIN, who was named by Governor Lodge as Connecticut Liai- 
son Official to the New England-New York Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, tells in this descriptive article of the examination of the national 
resources of the Northeast now being made as a result of President 
Truman’s directive. Business men should keep on the alert to those pro- 
ceedings, and especially to the final summary and recommendations. 
Let us hope, too, that New England will be permitted to develop its own 
growing pains in the future without the enforced assistance of whatever 
superior wisdom that may be growing out of Washington. 


HE mineral, forest, soil and water 
Tess of seven northeastern 

states, all of New England and 
New York, currently are being sub- 
jected to microscopic, telescopic, stetho- 
scopic and kaleidoscopic examination 
by six departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in compliance with a directive 
issued last October by President Tru- 
man. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions will be reported in June of 1954. 


The Governors of the seven states 
have each designated, in response to an 
invitation from the President, a State 
Liaison Official who will participate 
with the Federal Committeemen at 
most of their sessions but who do not 
vote. 


The six federal agencies assigned by 
the President to make the survey and 
their representatives on the Committee 
are Department of the Army, Colonel 
F. F, Frech, New York City, North At- 
lantic Division Engineer, U. S. Corps 
of Engineers; Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Emerick Jony, New York Re- 
gional Office, and Frank L. Weaver, 
Washington, Chief of River Basins 
Division; Department of Agriculture, 
Donald J. Lehman, Washington, Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; Depart- 
ment of Interior, Leland Olds, Wash- 
ington, Office of the Secretary of In- 
terior; Federal Security Agency, Leon- 
ard W. Trager, Boston, New England 
Drainage Basin Engineer, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Department of Com- 
merce, Victor Roterus, Washington, 
Office of Industry and Commerce. Be- 
cause the seven-state region has more 
than 1,000 miles of common boundary 
with Canada, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment is represented on the Committee 
for liaison purposes but without vote 


Colonel Harry L. Fox, U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, is Officer in Charge of an 
office being maintained by the Inter- 
Agency Committee at 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston. 


The Federal Agencies are directed by 
the President to make a comprehensive 
inventory of the natural resources of 
the seven states—to prepare recom- 
mendations for the development, utili- 





COLONEL F., F. FRECH, chairman, New England-New York Inter-Agency Committee, 
and Richard Martin, director, State Water Commission, at a meeting of the Inter-Agency 


Committee held in Hartford. 


by H. Merrill Benninghoff, Officer in 
Charge of British Dominion Affairs 
and, more recently by Norris S. Hasel- 
ton, Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs. 


Mr. Jony was resident engineer dur- 
ing construction of the Falls Village, 
Connecticut, hydroelectric dam in 
1913. Mr. Olds, formerly a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, seem- 
ingly was appointed for his stimulating 
effect on the blood pressures of some 
New England businessmen. Mr. Trager 
previously was State Sanitary Engineer 
in New Hampshire. 
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zation and conservation of those natural 
resources—and to submit to him a 
single comprehensive report setting 
forth the coordinated findings of the 
six federal agencies. 


Originally scheduled by the Presi- 
dent for completion not later than 
July 1, 1952, the work period has been 
extended to July 1, 1954. The Commit- 
tee hopes to have all field work and a 
preliminary report finished by July 1, 
1953, leaving the Jast year for reducing 
to a minimum the differences of opin- 
ion expected to arise. 


(Continued on page 43) 











a Deer Hunter 


IN reproducing this actual letter written by Dr. Millard C. Faught, 
Public Relations Consultant of New York, Connecticut Industry hopes 
to soothe not only the frustrated Robin Hoods there may be among its 
readers, but also to add a rare new dish to its normally serious and 
factual editorial menu for the possible enjoyment it may bring to the 
neophyte, the seasonal or drawing room hunter. Ten minutes of pleasant 
relaxation is guaranteed to all who venture to read Tenderfoot Faught’s 
deer hunting experiences and observations. 


November 14, 1950 


Mr. Meredith Parker 
San Juan de Letran 24 
Mexico, D.F. 

Dear Meredith: 


Y DELAY in answering your last 
M letter has been occasioned by 
my having suffered an acute 
attack of a malady, which annually 
affects great numbers of ordinarily nor- 
mal and psychologically stable male 
members of the population in the age 
brackets of roughly 16 to 70. This dis- 
ease is known as deer hunting, and | 
have successfully resisted it for the 15- 
odd years since I gave up hunting as a 
part of the daily farm chores—chores 
performed for the workaday purpose of 
obtaining kitchen provisions—and 
moved East, where hunting is not a 
chore but a Project (as well as a mal- 
ady ). 

I contracted this malady from some 
friends in Syracuse (the disease seems 
to flourish with exceptional severity in 
and around the Adirondack area), and 
you know the persuasiveness of natives 
from that particular area. I was partic- 
ularly taken in (and reassured) by the 
fact that the other four members of the 
proposed hunting expedition were of 
professional status, and I therefore as- 
sumed that the competition would not 
be too severe. (I have since discovered 
that all Syracuse University professors 
are descended from Daniel Boone, and 
once they are in the forest, their thin 
veneer of civilization disappears en- 
tirely. ) 

In case you have never experienced 
one of these Adirondack deer hunts— 
and particularly in case you might ever 
be tempted to go near one of them— 
let me chronicle some of their character- 
istics as drawn from my own case study. 

First one rushes around to expensive 
sporting shops (all such shops become 
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expensive once an amateur hunter gets 
inside), acquiring a lot of accoutre- 
ment which is especially designed to be 
completely useless except for the select 
and infrequent purposes of going deer 
hunting. These items include fiery-red 
pieces of headgear; fantastically heavy 
and uncomfortable devices for the feet; 
and suits of gruesome-looking under- 
garments with a built-in trapdoor in 
the back. (These garments are obvi- 
ously woven from wool spun from the 
backs of sheep who have spent their 
entire lives grazing in a country in- 
fested with sand burrs. ) 

One must also become involved with 
bureaucracy before departing on one of 
these expeditions, and acquire suitable 
licenses, based on solemn oaths that you 
will not shoot anything without horns; 
and said horns must extend a minimum 
of three inches from the frontal cra- 
nium of said victim. The penalties pos- 
tulated for murder of anything without 
horns are too dreadful to contemplate, 
but no reliable clues are provided as to 
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how one is to ascertain in advance 
whether the quarry has horns or not. 


The first day of the hunting expedi- 
tion is consumed from pre-dawn until 
after dark, in the process of gathering 
up the members of the party, scattered 
over a 500-mile irregular course, and 
the removing of this collection into the 
wilderness. As a climax to this first day 
of travel, the last ten miles are by way 
of something romantically described as 
a “logging road” (circa 1903). Since 
traversing this logging road twice, I am 
now convinced that the advertising pic- 
tures which showed my once-beautiful 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan in a woodland 
setting, surrounded by hunters and 
dogs, were probably posed somewhere 
in an air-conditioned studio. No car 
was evet designed to reach such a sylvan 
setting under its own power. 


The living conditions which prevail 
in a hunting camp are usually described 
under a vague heading called “roughing 
it.” Roughing it turns out to be a very 
apocopated phrase which describes a 
protracted system of torture designed 
slowly to paralyze the victim with 
fatigue, sprains, lacerations and a creep- 
ing paralysis produced by persistent 
low temperature and frequent horizon- 
tal contact with stones, roots and wet 
leaves. 


The food in a hunting camp is very 
interesting—chiefly because it is inter- 
esting how long the human system can 
survive on this material. I am privately 
of the opinion that unless it is mixed 
with generous proportions of bourbon, 
survival would not be possible. 


Ultimately and inevitably there 
comes the dawn of the first day of hunt- 
ing. But by the time this dawn has 
arrived, one has already put in a union 
day in the process of struggling into 
one’s gear, riding a speedboat through 
the ice-covered waters of an inland sea, 
and has been deposited on the shores 
of a post-glacial lake in the outer 
reaches of a swamp. (It is always best 
to begin one’s pre-dawn hunting in a 
swamp, because the deer are alleged to 
be nocturnal inhabitants of swamps for 
the purpose of eating and rutting. I am 
informed that “rutting” is a bit of per- 
missible parlance which describes the 
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lovemaking characteristics of the deer 
—but, if it has to take place in the dark 
in a swamp, the term is extremely ap- 
propriate. ) 

As encroaching daylight makes prog- 
ress possible through the swamp, the 
deer hunting begins. A lot of other 
things also begin simultaneously. In the 
first place, one becomes instantly lost 
and grows increasingly loster as the day 
wears on. All of the advice that one has 
been given about compass bearings by 
landmarks is quickly discovered to be 
useless, because it is impossible to see 
through the underbrush or up through 
the dense foliage in order to discover 
said landmarks. Furthermore, it quickly 
becomes evident that in the 40 years 
since the contour maps were made, vir- 
tually all of the hills and valleys have 
been moved several miles and faced in 
opposite directions. Also, I strongly 
suspect that old, abandoned iron mines 
in the vicinity have been left there for 
the purpose of distracting “guaranteed 
and certified” compass needles. 

One also quickly discovers that the 
scratchiness of woolen underwear is in- 
tensified by perspiration (although 
how one can perspire under such cir- 
cumstances is itself a rather intriguing 
matter ). Other things quickly come to 
light, such as the machiavellian manner 
in which hidden lacerations can be 
built into hunting boots, and how the 
coldness of a rifle barrel can be trans- 
mitted through hunting mitts (espe- 
cially the right-handed one which con- 
tains a slit, through which one is sup- 
posed to stick one’s trigger finger ). 

Another startling discovery is the 
poor housekeeping which prevails in 
our national forests. Fallen trees are 
allowed to lie athwart one’s progress in 
every direction; there are no bridges 
over the streams; no clues as to what 
dangers lie under the fallen leaves; and 
no provision for circumventing the 
leaf-covered rocks, most of which are in 
the general size and shape of small 
mountains in their own right. 

If one endures this process for three 
days, apparently the first day one can 
count on being rained upon, the second 
day sleeted upon, and the third day the 
weather is immaterial because by that 
_ one has no exterior sensibilities 
eft. 

The general theory is that one should 
proceed through the forest in a sound- 
less manner. In reality, of course, this 
is impossible because the deer and other 
wild denizens of the forest have hidden 
beneath the leaves millions of dry, 
brittle sticks, at least one of which 
breaks with every step—so that one 


proceeds to the forest accompanied by 
the magnified sounds of a constant 
crashing and thrashing. Also, in those 
places in the forest where there are no 
leaves and sticks, there have been posted 
sentries, in the form of red squirrels, 
who not only insult your presence by 
the hurling of extremely nasty and vul- 
gar remarks in squirrel language, but 
also loud shrieks of warning to any 
other animals in the general vicinity. 

Every so many steps, the hunter is 
supposed to stand completely still and 
survey the environment in microscopic 
detail. After a short time this causes a 
painful protrusion of the eyeballs, and 
the deafening silence in the forest is 
very hard on city-oriented ears. Also, 
the atmospheric surroundings (which 
are described in the hunting catalogues 
as brisk, invigorating mountain air) 
quickly chap the nostrils and cause the 
nose to leak profusely. Some of the 
more experienced hunters are able to 
keep the icicle, which forms on the pro- 
boscis, removed by breaking it off peri- 
odically with a stick. This technique I 
was not able to master. 

There are other fascinating aspects 
of this sport, but I will have to leave 
description of these for another time, 
because I discover that even recalling 
such matters is causing me to be seized 
by a recurrent case of ague and shivers, 
even here in the environs of my warm, 
comfortable office. 

I mention my present location as evi- 
dence of the fact that I have survived 
this expedition, although I was unable 
to bring back any evidence of triumph 
in the form of deer heads or other arti- 
facts of the hunt. (As a matter of rec- 
ord, I did see two animals which pre- 
sumably were deer. However, I cannot 
say this for a certainty, because the 
fleeting glimpse which I obtained of 
these animals was of their posteriors, 
and apparently the horns grow only on 
the front end of the animals, somewhat 
in the nature of a radiator ornament. ) 

In reflection, I consider this experi- 
ence in sophisticated hunting most 
egregious, and my first inclination is to 
contrast it with the days of my youth, 
when I used to do my hunting with a 
slingshot, and subsequently with a 22- 
rifle purchased via the Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue. With these rudimentary de- 
vices, together with snares made of 
string and twigs, I recall having 
achieved some local eminence as a hun- 
ter—to the point even of selling pelts 
to the keepers of general stores in Ari- 
zona. However, I am now forced to the 
conclusion that these earlier activities 
of mine cannot possibly be described 
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by the awesome term of “hunting,” be- 
cause I do not recall that they were in 
any way accompanied by the intense 
miseries to the body and spirit which 
are an integral part of hunting as it is 
practiced in the civilized areas. 


Nevertheless, I feel that I have ac- 
cumulated sufficient data so that I can 
now begin a sociological analysis of 
how it is possible to merchandise this 
mayhemistic process known as deer 
hunting. I am told that each year several 
millions of dollars are spent by devotees 
of this hazardous sport—indeed to the 
point where undertakers can count on 
complete burials for several hundred of 
the participants. 


Although my analysis is not yet very 
far along, I have already arrived at one 
conclusion in which I place great con- 
fidence; namely, that if there is a mar- 
ket for this kind of recreation, enjoyed 
first-hand and in the flesh, then there 
ought to be even greater money to be 
made from putting it on television. If 
this were done, then millions of people 
who are inherently bloodthirsty (I'm 
told that even grandmothers enjoy ras- 
sling on television) but who are too 
timid or who freeze to death too easily, 
who are allergic to red woolen under- 
wear or who cannot hit a barn door with 
a rifle—if they own a rifle, could never- 
theless enjoy the annual sport of deer 
hunting. 


Of course, it might further tend to 
keep these same people home from cold, 
windy football stadia and thus bring 
further curses down on TV, but it could 
be defended on certain obvious humani- 
tarian grounds—both in terms of deer 
and hunters. 


I’m sure there are all kinds of spon- 
sors whose products could be sold to a 
deer-hunting-minded audience. How- 
ever, one small item temporarily stumps 
me. After trudging up and down moun- 
tains and through swamps for three 
days, laden with nothing more than a 
7-pound rifle, a box of waterproof 
matches, compass, maps (about as use- 
less and heavy as the compass), two 
chocolate bars and a band-aid kit—I 
am wondering how the hell we would 
ever get the cameramen back alive. 


MYRON CLARK ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 


Supervisory Development Programs 


Park Square Building Boston 



























A.P.G. is one of the 

leading manufacturers 
of special bags and 
envelopes and Puritan 
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for America's defense, 
industry and public 
health. 
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1925 was again the 
leader in producing 
the first cellophane 


bags in America. THE AMERICAN PAPER Goons Co. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


ERRATA—Our apologies to S. M. 
Cooper for improperly identifying him 
as president, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, instead of his proper title as 
president, The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, in the top picture 
caption, page 13, of the November 
issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
Our apologies also to John C. Cairns, 
president, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain. 


xk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Milo L. 
Voight to the post of controller of Nor- 
den Instruments, Inc., Milford, has been 
announced by G. Lawton Johnson, exec- 
utive vice president. 

A resident of Darien, Mr. Voight 
was formerly controller for the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
whose offices were in New York City. 
Prior to 1948 he had served as control- 
ler with Carl L. Norden, Inc., in New 
York, which was the forerunner of the 
present Norden Companies. 


x* * 


BENJAMIN B. LEVY has been 
named sales manager for Rogers Corpo- 
ration of Manchester and Goodyear, 
manufacturers of unique fibrous ma- 
terials. 





Mr. Levy joined Rogers as manager 
of the Shoe Products Division in 1944, 
and will be in charge of ten field men 
in the East and Middle West in his new 
position. 

Other personnel changes resulting 
from an expanded sales program are: 
Thomas Johnston from fabricating and 
duroid sales to manager of market de- 
velopment; Gerald MacKinnon from 
superintendent of the Goodyear Divi- 
sion to sales representative in the Cleve- 
land area; Sol Baker from superintend- 
ent of the Fabricating Division to 
production manager of the Goodyear 
and Fabricating Divisions; Frederick J. 
Jones from quality control engineer to 
superintendent of the Goodyear Divi- 
sion. 


x* 


THE BULLARD COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, was host recently to a team 
of British experts studying metal-work- 
ing machine tool productivity in this 
country. 

Bridgeport was the first stop in an 
itinerary that will carry the 16-member 
group through the East and Middle 
West. The tour, sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, is 
expected to result in recommendations 
by the study group for applications of 
U. S. industrial techniques in order to 
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THE FLOODLIGHTED portico of the First 
Baptist Church, West Hartford, combines 
with a fresh snow to make a Christmas 
picture. Photo by John Strang. 


increase production efficiency in the 
United Kingdom. 

Frank Hayes, vice president and sales 
manager of the Bullard Company, 
greeted the group and conducted an in- 
spection tour of the plant. The team 
includes representatives of manage- 
ment, supervisory technical and work- 
shop levels in the British metal-work- 
ing machine tool industry. 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Middlesex County Manufactur- 
ers Association, held recently in Had- 
dam, Charles B. Stone of Middletown 
was elected to the presidency for the 
1951-1952 year, succeeding Richard F. 
Schneller of Essex. 

As vice president of the association, 
members selected Wilford Schneider, 
manager of Orkil, Inc., Higganum. B. 
H. McElhone, Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., Essex, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
was the principal speaker. In his talk 
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CONCO JIB CRANE 


revolves 
Cap- 
Ideal 
for loading platforms, 


Self-supporting, 
in complete circle. 
acities 4 to 2 tons. 


warehouses, foundries, 
etc.; Also available in wall 
bracket and mast types. 


Let us give you full details 
and prices. 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R East St, New Haven Tel. 59311 


Serving Connecticut Industry 
since 1919 
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Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 








STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


entitled “America’s Freedom is Your 
Business,” Dr. Stockdale warned that 
Americans must be sold on the proposi- 
tion that free men work for profit, but 
slaves work for nothing. “Work is the 
secret of happiness and health,” he said. 
The prominent lecturer, an ordained 
clergyman, said firmly that “if you want 
to kill America, then allow a kind of 
security to prevail that will eliminate 
incentive.” 


xk * 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
among top executives in the plant and 
trafic departments of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven, have been announced. 

Robert S. Brust, of Stony Creek, gen- 
eral plant manager, who retired on 
November 30, has been succeeded by 
Paul M. Zorn, of Hamden, who was 
general traffic manager. The new gen- 
eral traffic manager is Edward A. Chit- 
tenden, of Hamden, formerly western 
division traffic manager. Carl W. New- 
berg, Hamden, was promoted from 
traffic service supervisor to division 
traffic manager. 

Mr. Brust has completed more than 
41 years’ service with the company and 
has participated in the direction of its 
$130 million post-war new construction 
program. 


x* 


THE HORTON-BRISTOL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Bristol, 
has been sold to a New York and Cin- 
cinnati syndicate, it has been announced 
by President Graham R. Treadway. 

The 63-year old company manufac- 
tures fishing rods, reels and other tackle 
and also golf clubs. 

Mr. Treadway revealed that five men 
had purchased the company’s stock held 
by members of the Treadway family. 
The purchasers are Jennis Doroshaw, 
David Berden and Jay Levine, all of 
New York, and Louis Goldsmith and 
Joseph Karp, both of Cincinnati. 

The new owners are retaining all but 
two officers of the company. Charles T. 
Treadway has resigned as chairman of 
the board, and Townsend G. Treadway, 
as vice president and director. The com- 
pany employs about 250. 


xk 


IN ORDER TO DEVOTE its pro- 
duction facilities to vacuum cleaners, 
small electrical appliances, and hard- 
ware lines, Landers, Frary and Clark, 
New Britain, has sold its electric range, 
washing machine, and water heating 
business to interests in Lima, Ohio, it 
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CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
for 


Long term loans over $100,- 
000 secured by first mort- 
gages on industrial real estate 
of well established Connecti- 


cut corporations. 


Richard F. Jones, Jr. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
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CONTRACTORS 


We have facilities for bend- 
ing, machinery, threading, 
presswork, polishing, plating. 
Inquiries invited. Brochure of 
facilities available upon re- 
quest. 


MIDDLETOWN 
BRASS MFG. CO. 


1 Factory Street 
Middletown, Conn. 
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CONSTRUCTION is being completed rapidly on this $1,000,000 ultra modern precision 
instrument plant for Norden Instruments, Inc. in Milford. This artist’s conception shows 
the main office and test tower now nearing completion, while still to be constructed is a 
550 foot wing which will house the main production facilities. 


has been announced by President Rich- 
ard L. White. 

Mr. White revealed that the pur- 
chasers were the Artcraft Manufactur- 
ing Corporation and associated com- 
panies. For the past two years the Art- 
craft Company has been making Uni- 
versal refrigerators under license from 
the New Britain firm. Under the new 
arrangement, a complete line of Uni- 
versal major appliances will be offered 
to the consumer. 


xk *& 


CHARLES E. VOLKHARDT, of 
Bridgeport, chairman of the board of 
directors of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., died 
recently at St. Vincent's Hospital. 

Mr. Volkhardt became associated 
with the company as executive vice 
president in 1931. During World War 
II he was executive director of the facil- 
ities bureau of the War Production 
Board with offices in Washington. 





When you plan electrical 
in factory and office... 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 


xk *& 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION, meeting in New 
York recently, elected Roger E. Gay as 
president of the national organization 
of engineers and industrialists. Mr. Gay 
is president of Bristol Brass Corpora- 
tion, Bristol, and a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Gay succeeds Thomas D. Jolly 
vice president of Aluminum Company 
of America as president of ASA. 


x*k 


J. M. K. DAVIS, vice president and 
director of Connecticut Printers, Inc. 
has been named a director of Printing 
Industry of America. Mr. Davis repre- 
sents the Graphic Arts Trade Associ- 
ation of Hartford, which is affiliated 
with the national organization. 


outlet convenience 
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| WASHBURN 


Plastic-Coat Your 
Wire Assemblies 


Should your defense con- 
tracts on wire assemblies or 
wire forms call for tough 
protective coatings, you 
have only to turn to Wash- 
burn’s completely modern 
and large plastic coating 
facilities and current surplus 
capacity. Or you may be 
looking for an effective coat- 
ing to resist moisture and to 
add insulating and cushion- 
ing characteristics to your 
wire products or small metal 
parts. Whatever the appli- 
cation, or the quantity in- 
volved, you can rest your 
problem with trained Wash- 
burn personnel, thoroughly 
and long experienced in the 
plastic coating of many 
houseware and hardware 
items. A few of these are 
illustrated here. 

Our standard colors are 
red, yellow and white. Other 
colors can be worked into 
quantity production. 
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Coat and Hat dual Farm Baskets 








aps | Sink Racks 
Write, Wire or Phone 
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COMPANY 


28 Union Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


FACTORY AT 
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Printing Industry of America, which 
has a membership of 4,000 printing 
companies, is the largest association of 
small manufacturers in the country. 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Stam- 
ford, has announced two promotions in 
its locks and manufacturing operation 
personnel. 

Leo J. Pantas, works manager of the 
Salem, Virginia division, was appointed 
general manager of the Stamford divi- 
sion. He succeeds Milo F. McCammon, 
who resigned to accept a position with 
another company. 

Marvin C. Bonine, director of the 
industrial relations department of the 
Stamford division during the past year, 
was named to succeed Mr. Pantas as 
works manager of the Salem division. 


xk 


HENRY T. STETSON of West 
Orange, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, Hamden. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. T. Stuart, who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Stetson joined the company as 
an attorney in 1923. He has been its 
vice president since 1930. 
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NELSON G. CURTIS, president, S. 
Curtis & Son, Inc., Sandy Hook, manu- 
facturers of folding paper boxes, an- 
nounced recently that Albert M. Van 
Wagenen has joined the company’s 
sales service department. 

Mr. Van Wagenen has had wide ex- 
perience in the container business, hav- 
ing been employed for about twenty 
years with the Atlantic Carton Com- 
pany, Norwich. 


x kk 


IN A CEREMONY held at the plant 
of the American Felt Company, Glen- 
ville, recently the company received the 
American Legion award for its out- 
standing record of accomplishment in 
the employment of the physically han- 
dicapped. 

The ceremony was held in connec- 
tion with the annual observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. The national awards, 
established in 1947 by the American 
Legion, are based on the constructive 
utilization of the many skills of the 
physically handicapped, enabling them 
to be self-supporting American citizens. 
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JOHN T. LAWLESS, president, The American Felt Company, Glenville, accepts for his 
company the American Legion Award for outstanding employment of the physically 
handicapped. (Left to right) George C. Delage, treasurer and past commander, Green- 
wich Post No. 29, American Legion; Robert O. Stevens, Chairman, Employment Commis- 
sion, The American Legion; James H. Steinson, vice-commander, The American Legion, 
Seventh District; Mr. Lawless, and Arthur V. Geary, Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive for Connecticut, The Veterans Employment Service. 


John T. Lawless, president of the 
American Felt Company, accepted the 
award from Robert O. Stevens, chair- 
man of the Department Employment 
Commission of the American Legion, 
who said in part, “The utilization of 
skills and the providing of employment 
opportunities to men and women who, 
although physically handicapped, can 
provide the skilled workers who, in 
two world wars, contributed so much 
to the winning of the wars, is highly 
commendable, as well as being good 
business.” 

Although over 20% of the workers 
of The American Felt Company are 
physically handicapped, the safety rec- 
ord of the plant is noteworthy. 

The award program opened with re- 
marks by George C. Delage, treasurer 
and past commander of Greenwich 
Post No. 29, the American Legion. 
Other persons who participated in the 
program included John W. Clarke, de- 
partment commander, The American 
Legion, department of Connecticut; 
William G. Ennis, deputy commis- 
sioner, State Department of Labor; Ar- 
thur L. Woods, executive assistant, 
Manufacturers Association of Connec- 
ticut, and a member of the Connecticut 
Committee for the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Arthur V. Geary, Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Connecticut, 
The Veterans Employment Service; 


John R. Donlan, deputy commissioner, 
State Department of Labor; James H. 
Steinson, The American Legion; James 
J. Phelan, Department of Labor; Frank 
Geiger, The Veterans Employment 
Service; and John H. Burness, treasurer, 
W. H. Lehmberg, vice president, and 
W. H. Stankard, personnel manager, of 
The American Felt Company. 

Other Connecticut companies who 
have received American Legion awards 
are Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford; Holo- 
Krome Screw Corporation, West Hart- 
ford; The Electrical Insulation Com- 
pany, Willimantic; and Pond’s Extract 
Company, Clinton. 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the stockholders of Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Company, Inc., held at the company’s 
new office quarters, Middletown, the 
following directors were elected for the 
coming year: Phelps Ingersoll, George 
E. Bean, Julius B. Smith, Robert I. 
Laggren, E. Welles Eddy, Francis D. 
Wells and William F. Briggs. 

In his report President Ingersoll said 
that the organization had enjoyed a 
most satisfactory year of business. With 
a continued increase in the size of its 
sales force and steady improvement of 
its sales program, the company looks 
forward to an equally busy year in 
1952. 

At the meeting of the directors these 
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LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY'S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Above: The Electro-Motive Manufacturing 
Company of Willimantic chose functional 
metal furniture and equipment for its 
general offices. Barney's also furnished 
the Executive Offices. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


| a fee a 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 


Shortages 
occur in the 
property accounts 


e A check of the proper- 
ty accounts against the 
property itself frequent- 
ly reveals substantial 
unrecorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- 
ages may be prevented 
through Continuous 
American {oom Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


; Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











































They work easy . . . hold 
fast and firm with a de- 
pendability that has been 
characteristic of CLARK 
FASTENERS for almost a 
Century. 





Authorized 
Distributor For 


U. S. 
ELECTRICAL 
MOTORS 


FAMCO Machines in Stock 


Drill Presses 

Arbor Presses 

Power Presses 
Squaring Shears 
Horizontal Band Saws 


TEL: New Haven 6-7407 
WILLIAM DESENTI 


865-885 Congress Ave., New Haven 
















officers were elected for the coming 
year: Phelps Ingersoll, president and 
general manager; George E. Bean, vice 
president, Ernest L. Gibbons, secretary; 
Gorge A. Palmer, treasurer; Frederick 
S. Hurlburt, assistant secretary, and 
William H. Wilkinson, assistant treas- 
urer. 


x** 


A NEW TWELVE-PAGE FOLDER 
describing in detail the rotary packet 
switches manufactured by the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford, is being offered by the com- 
pany to design engineers and others in- 
terested in this product. The illustrated 
folder shows in detail the many com- 
binations available and provides en- 
gineering data, ratings, dimensions and 
mounting types. 

The new switches are made for con- 
trolling electrical circuits operating at 
current ratings of 10, 25, 30, 60, 100, 
200 and 500 amperes and voltage rat- 
ings from 115 to 600 volts A. C. and 
up to 250 volts D. C. 


xk *& 


THE SURROUNDING 
GROUNDS of the plant of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shelton, has 
taken on a “new look” as the result of 
an extensive program of grading and 
landscaping. 

The program provided a new park- 
ing area, lawn grading, the installation 
of flower beds, trees and shrubbery and 
modern fencing. 
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R. S. COOPER, president of E. Hor- 
ton & Son Company, Windsor Locks, 
has announced the appointment of 
Philip T. Sherman as treasurer and 
comptroller of the company. 

A graduate of Ohio State University, 
Mr. Sherman was previously associated 
with Haskins and Sells, New York, and 
the American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, where he was chief cost 
accountant. 


xk * 


THE NUTMEG CHROME COR. 
PORATION, formerly of Hartford, 
has recently moved into its new build- 
ing at 111 Vanderbilt Avenue, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


xk *& 


PAYROLLS IN THE BRIDGE- 
PORT AREA are approaching the all 
time highs established during peak war- 
time employment of 1943, it was re- 
vealed in the Monthly Business Survey 
published by the Economic Research 
Committee of the Bridgeport Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Chamber's survey also revealed 
that building activity in Bridgeport has 
declined approximately 50 per cent in 
the first months of 1951 as compared to 
the volume recorded in the same period 
last year. Building activity in both Fair- 
field and Stratford showed marked gains 
over last year. 
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DR. L. T. E. THOMPSON, who has 
been technical director of the U. S. Na- 


LANDSCAPING has improved the appearance of the grounds of the Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., Shelton. 
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yal Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, 
California since 1945, has announced 
his retirement as technical director to 
become consultant and special deputy 
for technical operations to the president 
of the Norden Laboratories, White 
Plains, New York. 

Dr. Thompson was associated with 
Carl L. Norden and Theodore H. Barth 
in the original formation of the Nor- 
den Laboratories Corporation in 1943 
for purposes of carrying on the Norden 
research and development programs. 
He left Norden to organize the tech- 
nical staff and facilities and to direct 
the technical program at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station at Inyorken 
upon its establishment in 1945. 

He will continue his active partici- 
pation in the overall National Defense 
program in an advisory capacity to sev- 
eral groups in the field of armament 
research and in the development of 
rocket and fire control systems. 


x kk 


DUAL CHANNEL PROTEC- 
TRON, manufactured by The Brinnell 
Company, Simsbury, is said to be the 
latest development in electronic dam- 
age prevention methods. The new de- 
vice makes possible the simultaneous 
protection of two machines when one is 
feeding to the other in joint first and 
secondary operation. 


In the event of pile-ups, misfeeds, 
tool dullness, overhard or oversized 
stock, or any other cause of mechanical 
overload that might result in serious 
damage to the machines, the Dual Chan- 
nel Protectron is said to sense the me- 
chanical overload and stop both ma- 
chines before damage occurs to either 
one. 


The development of the Protectron 
was the direct result of a demand for a 
solution to the problem of damaged 
equipment and production losses where 
two machines were operating in joint 
operation. The new development is said 
to be applicable to nearly every indus- 
try employing the use of automatic ma- 
chines in joined primary and secondary 
continuous operation. 


x kk 


UNION MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, New Britain, has recently 
developed a new chuck catalog No. 63, 
featuring new styles of chucks and addi- 
tional sizes of previously announced 
series. Copies have been mailed to more 
than 700 industrial supply distributors 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and to many machinery builders. 
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LSDORF, president, the Cory Corp., says: “TIME. 


MASTER is a thought-trap for money-making, time-saving ideas!’ 


More than a dictating machine— 
your memory for ideas! 


Gone are the days when flash ideas got 
away before you could remember them! 
Now, your memory is no farther away 
than your TIME-MASTER! 


For here is the thought trap that goes 
’way beyond merely speeding up corre- 
spondence. It’s a handy, fingertip way 
to do all your dictating-recording . . . 
from memos to musings! 


Memobelt does it—only T-M has it! 
Heart and soul of TIME-MASTER is the 
unique Memobelt. A tiny, flexible plastic 
record that catches every idea, every 
thought, and remembers it for you accu- 
rately. It’s the recording medium that 
changed the entire concept of dictating 
machines. 

Every word, even whispered, is re- 
corded and played back by Memobelt with 
clarity! Each Memobelt holds 15 minutes’ 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


continuous dictation! Yet, they’re post- 
card size . . . so inexpensive you use ’em 
once and mail, file or discard! 


Versatility! Efficiency! That’s what 
Memobelt has made possible in TIME- 
MASTER. That’s why TIME-MASTER is the 
world’s most successful dictating ma- 
chine. It’s light, compact, completely 
portable ... a time-saver, cost-saver on 
the road as well as in the office. 


Thousands of busy executives 
agree that TIME-MASTER is indispensa- 
ble. Learn how to use it in 60 seconds. 
Master it in 10 minutes. Chances are it 
can help streamline your office operation! 
A call, or the coupon will get you a speedy, 
free demonstration! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 
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DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over. 






DictaPHone Corp., Dept. Cli21 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 
Your Name 

Company 
Street Address. 
City & Zone. 

















WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


maxes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


5 al 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
TEL. 7-2040 


. . . Save waste paper 


Waste Paper is a very necessary raw mo- 
terial for the manufacture of Paperboard and 
Paperboard Boxes; it is especially needed to- 
day in the production of boxes for packaging 
for Civilian Economy and National Defense. 

Save every scrap of paper, corrugated car- 
tons, paperboard boxes, clean wrapping 
papers and bags, newspapers, magazines, 
books, writing paper, and clean wastebasket 
papers. 

Call your Local Collecting Charity or Waste 
Paper Dealer—they will be glad to pick up 
your accumulation of Waste Paper. 

YOU can help—to HELP means to SAVE— 
Start NOWI! 


THE NEW HAVEN 
PULP & BOARD COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Folding Cartons and Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn., Tel. 7-3171 


JOHN W. NICKERSON 


Consultant In 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Advice On 
@ LABOR RELATIONS 


@ WAGE INCENTIVES 

@ JOB EVALUATION 

@ MERIT RATING 

46 MOUNTAIN VIEW DRIVE 
WEST HARTFORD 


TEL. HARTFORD 32-6665 





The predominant feature of the cata- 
log is the page layout where on two 
facing pages, there is given the picture 
of the chuck, a picture of the spindle 
mounting, a line cut of the jaws, with 
all dimensions of the chuck and jaws 
in the lower section of the two pages. 
The company believes that this is the 
first chuck catalog ever published en- 
abling a chuck buyer to obtain all neces- 
sary information without the bother of 
turning to different sections of the 
catalog. 

The catalog is divided into five sec- 
tions. The first features manufacturing 
standards illustrated by six close-up pic- 
tures of manufacturing operations. 
Other sections are devoted to the inde- 
pendent, scroll, scroll combination, air 
chucks cylinders and accessories and a 
parts price list. 


x* * 


P. S. HOWE, JR., president of The 
American Thread Company, Williman- 
tic, has announced that E. B. Shaw has 
been named general manager of the 
company’s New England Division com- 
prising mills at Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut and Fall River and Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Shaw has-been Agent in charge 
of the Willimantic Mills for the past 
eight years. Prior to that time he had 
been superintendent of the company’s 
Dalton Mills at Dalton, Georgia, and 
had held many responsible positions 
with the firm. 

Mr. Shaw, who is a vice president of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, will continue to make his 
headquarters at Willimantic. 
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A NEW, COMPLETELY MODERN 
building now houses the operations 
of the Moran Brush Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 30 Manilla Avenue, 
Hamden. 

Located about one-half mile from the 
Merritt Parkway, the Hamden site is 
equipped with railroad freight facilities. 


x** 


RICHARD P. CRANE, vice presi- 
dent of Lea Mfg. Co., Waterbury, has 
been appointed as a member of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Com- 
munity Leaders of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. 

The committee is seeking to advance 
community interests by encouraging in- 
dustry leaders to take a more active part 
in the civic life of their own com- 
munities. 
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Photostats 
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Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
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Paper Converting Equipment 
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TWO PROMOTIONS in the sales or- 
ganization of the Stamford Division, 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, have been announced by A. 
Charles Amann, general sales manager. 

Walter J. Cyr has been advanced 
from assistant trade sales manager to 
assistant to the general sales manager; 
and Van A. Waldron, regional sales 
representative in New England, has 
been named assistant trade sales man- 
ager succeeding Mr. Cyr. 


x* * 


SAMUEL P. SENIOR, president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, 
Bridgeport, who recently marked 50 
years of association with the firm, was 
honored by members of the board re- 
cently at their fifth annual dinner at the 
Algonquin club. 

Mr. Senior was presented with a tele- 
vision set at the conclusion of the 
dinner. 


JOUN J. PLOCAR Comtany 
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SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT/ PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 
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TWO OUTSTANDING DAN- 
BURY firms were chosen recently to 
show top ranking industrialists how in- 
dependent research can help New 
England industry produce more and bet- 
ter goods to buck competition from 
other parts of the world. 

Sixty leading executives and research 
directors of leading New England in- 
dustrial concerns visited the Doran 
Brothers hat machinery plant and the 
Frank H. Lee Co. hat factory. 

At Doran Brothers the visitors were 
shown how the company applies re- 
search not just in the operation of its 
own modern plant, but to finding better 
methods of meeting the problems of 
other companies. In combination the 
company produces what the visitors 
hoped to see—the new machinery that 
Cuts costs and improves the product. 
As one example, the visitors were shown 
a new brim-pouncing machine which 
does an improved job of putting the 
finishing touches on the felt in hat 
brims. 

At the Frank H. Lee plant the visi- 
tors inspected the new, fully automatic 
hat-forming machine which produces 
hat bodies at the rate of one every 
twenty-four seconds. Designed by Lee 
engineers and developed in the com- 
pany’s shop, the machine has been 
called “the keystone of present-day hat- 
making.” 
_ Currently the Lee concern is patent- 
ing a method of making strip felt in 
continuous rolls, something never done 

fore. The visitors viewed firmly 
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THIRTY-SIX DAYS after advice of contract award, the SoundScriber Corporation, 
manufacturers of electronic disc dictating and recording equipment, has begun shipment 
of machines for the Department of Defense. Shown here is a partial shipment of some of 
the recording devices to fulfill a contract awarded in June. Left to right are: John P. 
Karabinos, Defense Department inspector, and John Hopkins, chief of SoundScriber’s 
inspection department. 








knitted fur felt turned out by this 
method in strips 28 inches wide and as 
long as desired. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS at 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Waterbury was marked re- 
cently by a successful Open House and 
exhibit of new machines. 

It was the first time in the 100 years 
since the firm was founded that the cor- 
poration opened its doors and invited 
friends to come in and see what takes 
place behind the sprawling brick walls 
that house a famous Connecticut manu- 
facturing company. 

All parts of the plant were open 
except limited areas restricted to en- 
gineers and machinists who are at work 
on projects designed for national sec- 
urity. 

In the No. 1 Assembly Department 
guests were impressed by the whir of 
high precision machines that ground 
heavy steel stock down to minute di- 
mensions for fitting into the equipment 
that eventually will become machinery 
for use in other industries. 
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The management was especially 
proud to show a huge multiple-plunger 
press earmarked for delivery to the Tor- 
rington Company of Torrington, where 
it will speed up the production of that 
company’s needle bearings. 

Elsewhere in the same department, 
veteran workmen were putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a cold strip rolling 
mill to be made to the special require- 
ments of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Cleveland division. 

In another part of the plant, Presi- 
dent R. L. Wilcox, who has been with 
Farrel for more than 50 of its 100 years. 
proudly explained the intricate opera- 


tions of a Rube Goldberg type of ma- 
chine known as a screw slotter. Con- 
ceived by an Australian inventor, the 
company obtained the right to build it. 
Its design was further refined in Far- 
rel's own engineering department, and 
it was proudly displayed during the 
Open House as the only one of its kind 
in the world. It will take headed bolts 
and slot them into screws at the rate 
of more than 1,300 units per minute. 

These were but a few of the devices in 
which Farrel has continued to keynote 
progress in the machine building indus- 
try since it started its first forge more 
than 100 years ago. 





IN THE SAMPLE ROOM a guide describes the various articles produced on Waterbury 


Farrel machines. 





GUESTS OBSERVE actual operations in Department 3 of the company. 
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After the tours visitors were guests 
of the company for refreshments and 
talks with Mr. Wilcox and other off- 
cers and employees of the company. 

As part of the observance, boys and 
girls between 12 and 15 years of age 
are eligible to compete in an essay con- 
test based on their impressions of the 
factory inspection. 





What the British Election 
Should Do for Us 


(Continued from page 5) 


more rapidly than by any other system, 
must destroy the following current 
myths before complete belief in them 
is allowed to destroy our future. 

A few of these myths are: 1. That 
bigness in business is bad, rather than 
the natural outgrowth of producing 
goods that have created the maximum 
of service for the greatest number. 2. 
That the American worker is being 
exploited by his employer, when, in 
truth, it is the customer—that same 
American worker—who is constantly 
demanding more and better goods for 
less money. 3. That profits are bad and 
exorbitant, when actually they are 
merely the cost of renting tools with- 
out which there would be no incentive 
for anyone to save for their purchase. 
The fact that they are not exorbitant, 
but rather less in proportion to the 
workers’ share of the income dollar in 
recent years, can easily be demon- 
strated. 4. That the owners and the 
stockholders profit most from business, 
when the truth is that, on the average, 
payroll is about ten times as much as 
dividends. 

In any society bent on reform such 
as has been demonstrated in Great 
Britain and in the United States under 
the New and Fair Deals, there lurks 
the danger of biting off your nose to 
spite your face. While it may have 
given the Socialist Labor government 
of Britain and some of their class- 
conscious followers a spiritual satis- 
faction to reduce the income of the 
middle class in their first year in office 
to a point where only 45 people in 
Britain had incomes of over $45,000, 
yet the financial destruction of the suc- 
cessful members of British society 
brought less, rather than more, phys- 
ical or even spiritual, satisfaction to 
the average British workman. Under 
the first eight years of the New Deal 
the “rob Peter to pay Paul” type of 
taxation actually decreased America’s 
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stock of tools by 20% from the 1930 
level, both in terms of horsepower and 
investment per worker. Worse still, 
this punitive taxation is even more 
destructive now at the end of 19 years 
of New Deal-Fair Deal follies. 

What should the British election do 
for us? First it should renew our hope 
that if an entrenched socialist govern- 
ment can be dethroned in Great Brit- 
ain, that the powerful socialist tide in 
America can be reversed, or at least 
stopped before it completely stifles in- 
dividual initiative from advancing the 
real welfare of our people. Second, it 
should strengthen our determination to 
fight for a reversal of our present 
downward path toward a fate more 
bitter than that of the British who, at 
least, can look to us for some assist- 
ance. And finally, it should sharpen 
our wits to acquire and use the many 
economic educational aids now avail- 
able to do the job in the fateful elec- 
tion year of 1952. 





Bead Chain Products Serve 
Civilians and Armed Forces 


(Continued from page 10) 


eral million more chains will be manu- 
factured in Bridgeport this year. 

The standard GI necklace is 25 in- 
ches long—each inch consists of nine 
beads. Appended to each chain is one 
five-and-one-half inch chain. A “dog 
tag” of monel is attached to each chain. 
On each tag is stamped the bearer’s 
name, street address, home town, serial 
number and blood type. If the tag 
bearer becomes a casualty, the smaller 
chain is detached and forwarded to 
proper authorities. 

Although the bead chain was pat- 
ented in this country 84 years ago, the 
principal manufacturers were Austrian 
firms until the Bridgeport company 
was founded in 1914 to make electric 
light chains. 

Three persons worked in the com- 
pany’s one-story wood building with 
50-square-foot working area when the 
firm was organized. The founders were: 
W. Gerald Bryant, now president and 
general manager; his father, the late 
Waldo C. Bryant; David S. Day, now 
secretary of the firm, and Gilbert W. 
Goodridge. 

The old wood building in which the 
first products were manufactured is 
near the modern four-story plant and it 
is used as a storage place. 


Mr. Bryant says there had been lim- 
ited demands for “ballchains” prior to 
1900, except for jewelry and novelty 
goods. However, when the electric pull 
socket was invented some 50 years ago, 
great demands were seen. The early 
beadchains for electric lights were im- 
ported in great quantities from Europe 
but as much as 50 per cent of orders 
were often scrapped because the chains 
were not uniform in size or tensile 
strength. 


About 40 years ago Mr. Goodridge 
invented a ball chain of uniform size 
and tensile strength that could be manu- 
factured in continuous lengths of sev- 
eral hundred feet. That product, still 
being made in Bridgeport, led to the 
organization of the Bead Chain Mfg. 
Co. 


President Bryant asserts that the com- 
pany received its first Navy order on a 
competitive bid in 1935. The com- 
pany won the Army-Navy “E” during 
World War II, when it made a special 
type of heavy chain to hoist bombs into 
B-29 Bombers. The Signal Corps re- 
ceived various types of pins and connec- 
tions for tubes from the company. Also 
manufactured there were special pins 
for hand grenades and other electrical 
parts for radio tubes, telephone switch- 
boards, chain fishing tackle and alumi- 
num-type chains for jewelry purposes. 


Letters are sometimes received by the 
company from Connecticut servicemen 
in various parts of the world who dis- 
cover that their “dog tag” chains were 
made in Bridgeport. They learn the 
identity of the manufacturer on a tag 
attached to the chain. 
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to Safequard National Security 


CEhereas; all of us depend in one way or another, directly or indi- 
rectly, on an adequate supply of steel, in order to sustain a more perfect 
economy, and to safeguard national security, and 


Whereas; in 1952, the Steel Industry will attain its highest producing 
capacity in history, and 


Whereas; only the critical shortage of scrap threatens to stand in 
the way of the fullest utilization of such capacity, 


ow, therefore, be it resolved; chat all of us together do 
mutually pledge to each other our utmost efforts to search out any and 
all hoards of dormant scrap in and about our establishments, and 


SH urther be it resolved; char we will diligently and promptly 


turn in all such hoards to the Scrap Mobilization Drive. 
In cooperation with the Stee! industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 
PLANTS 


CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St.- VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, \WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
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NICHOLAS MAARSCHALK 


Traffic and Export Manager 


Private Motor Carriers 


Y “private carriers” the Interstate 
Commerce Act means the not- 
for-hire carriers, that is, those 

transporting goods for their own use or 
as an incident to their business or occu- 
pation. No regulation is provided for 
private carriers beyond the requirement 
that they are subject to such regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe re- 
garding qualifications of and maximum 
hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation, and standards of equipment. 

There are a number of very good rea- 
sons, apart from a desire to set up a 
separate business for profit, which 
prompt mercantile, or commercial con- 
cerns to conduct all or a portion of their 
own motor operations rather than to 
rely upon the services of for-hire car- 
riers. Not the least among these reasons 
is the matter of good will fostered by 
the prompt and efficient delivery of 
rush orders to customers. Other advan- 
tages accruing to a private carrier come 
about from its absolute control over, 
and exclusive use of, the motor equip- 


ment assuring (1) the absence of con- 
gestion at loading platforms, (2) the 
safe arrival of goods not mixed with 
goods of other shippers and not ex- 
posed to extra or inexperienced han- 
dling and (3) on-time deliveries of 
finished goods at customers’ doors and 
of raw materials and supplies at its 
plant. The use of its own equipment 
also enables a private carrier to avoid 
expensive packaging sometimes neces- 
sary when a shipment is by motor com- 
mon Carrier. 

There has been quite a bit of con- 
troversy on the subject of private car- 
riers and the Commission has made a 
number of decisions which have a bear- 
ing on this problem. The leading case 
on this subject, which discusses at 
length the distinguishing characteristics 
of private carrier operations, is W oit- 
ishek Common Carrier Application. In 
this Case the Commission said: “After 
careful consideration of the entire sub- 
ject, we are convinced that we should 
continuc as in the past to determine all 


issues of for-hire versus private Carriage 
on the basis of the operator’s primary 
business. In so doing, we shall, of 
course, give appropriate consideration 
to the fact, when shown, that an oper- 
ator receives compensation for trans- 
portation performed identifiable as 
such, but we do not think that such 
fact alone should be allowed to control 
our decisions. Neither does it follow 
that an operator having a bona fide busi- 
ness other than transportation may not 
also be a carrier for hire if it appears 
that any transportation which he per- 
forms is not primarily in furtherance of 
his non carrier interest but rather is 
performed with a purpose to profit 
from the transportation as such. In 
short, each case must be determined 
upon its own particular facts, and 
neither the receipt of compensation for 
transportation identifiable as such nor 
the existence of some non carrier busi- 
ness to which the transportation may be 
incidental is alone conclusive.” 

A group of motor carriers, backed by 
organizations of common carriers sought 
to overturn the Commission’s decision 
in another case by instituting a proceed- 
ing in a U. S. District Court, however, 
the decision handed down by the Court 
upheld the Commission and the primary 
business test. The principle laid down 
in the Woitishek Case has been repeat- 
edly used in subsequent cases, most 
notable being the Lenoir Chair Case, 
the Schenley Case and finally the Bur- 
lington Mills Case. In this latter case, 
which was decided by the Commission 
on October 1, 1951, it was found, after 
applying the primary business test, that 
the Burlington Mills Corp. was not 
operating its own motor vehicles with 
the intention of profiting from a motor 
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carriers operation as a separate enter- 
prise apart from its primary business 
of manufacturing. Rather, Burlington 
Mills operates its own vehicles because 
its officers believe that such operation 
not only furthers the efficient operation 
of its primary textile business, but is a 
necessary part thereof. 

The Commission’s present view is 
that the principles announced in the 
W oitishek Case are sound and consis- 
tent with the Interstate Commerce Act 
and that, despite the simplicity or com- 
plexity of facts in any case, they afford 
an adequate basis or criteria for the de- 
termination of a carrier's status under 
the act. If the facts establish that the 
primary business of an operator is the 
supplying of transportation for com- 
pensation then the carrier's status is 
established though the operator may be 
the owner, at the time, of the goods 
transported and may be transporting 
them for the purpose of sale. If, on the 
other hand, the primary business of an 
operator is found to be manufacturing 
or some other non carrier commercial 
enterprise, then it must be determined 
whether the motor operations are in 
bona fide furtherance of the primary 
business or whether they are conducted 
as a related or secondary enterprise with 
the purpose of profiting from the trans- 
portation performed. They cannot be 
both. A finding that a company is en- 
gaged in performing transportation for 
compensation with a purpose of profit- 
ing therefrom is inconsistent with and 
precludes a finding that the motor 
operations are conducted in bona fide 
furtherance of its other and primary 
commercial enterprise. This does not 
mean that a private carrier may not, 
under the law, realize an incidental 
profit in the conduct of its motor car- 
riage without forsaking or endangering 
its private carrier status. 





Cooperation With Colleges 
Pays Dividends 


(Continued from page 11) 


which meets with college officials to 
discuss mutual problems. Membership 
on such a council places a company 
executive in the best position to cooper- 
ate with the faculty and enhance the 
company’s reputation among college 
officials and students. 


Classroom Cooperation 
A brief survey of courses being 


offered at a local university will reveal 
many instances where company aid can 
be offered. Plant visits, for example, 
are commonly offered to appropriate 
classes. A discussion with the instructor 
will determine the best time when the 
“field crip” will fit in with classroom in- 
struction. Most professors value the 
plant visits as a stimulating change in 
the normal day-to-day academic fare, 
and as an opportunity to give students 
an inkling of how industry functions. 

Here are some examples: Engineer- 
ing students tour a plant to study meth- 
ods of operation and applied technol- 
ogy. Accounting students visit the 
business office, for a demonstration of 
modern accounting machinery. Classes 
im business administration actually “sit 
in” on a management conference where 
policy is being discussed and decided. 
Students majoring in industrial rela- 
tions attend a bargaining conference; 
others majoring in personnel adminis- 
tration are given a practical lesson in 
personnel records and reports, time 
study, etc. These examples could be 
multiplied by the hundreds. There is 
hardly any phase of a company’s oper- 
ations which is not of interest to some 
students. 

Sometimes students are assigned spe- 
cial reports or projects which involve 
interviews with company executives. 
These may seem like a waste of time, 
but a little cooperation on such occa- 
sions will quickly spread the company’s 
reputation among the student body. 


Financial Aid 


Many companies are now establish- 
ing close relations with certain stu- 
dents long before they're due to gradu- 
ate, through scholarships, fellowships, 
prizes, loans and grants to help finance 
their education. Often these scholar- 
ships are given to sons and daughters 
of employees; in other cases they're 
offered to outstanding graduates of a 
local high school or prep school. 

Scholarships aid the company’s re- 
cruiting program in several ways: (1) 
they give the company inside track on 
the student's services when they gradu- 
ate; (2) they help spread the company’s 
name among students, and in many 
instances (3) they enable the company 
to judge long before the student gradu- 
ates whether he will make a desirable 
new employee. 

Financial aid is also given directly 
to the school to help establish a partic- 
ular research or training program. 


Student Work Programs 


An even more significant aid in col- 
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lege recruiting and placement is a sum- 
mer or part-time work training program 
for undergraduates. Fully 40 percent of 
the companies participating in the 
Forum survey report that they conduct 
some program of undergraduate work 
training. _ 

Students hired for summer or part- 
time work can be tested and reviewed 
to determine which ones would make 
desirable additions to the permanent 
staff after graduation. The “tryout” also 
permits students to evaluate the com- 
pany, and to decide if they would like 
to work there after obtaining their de- 
gree. And the experience gained will 
reduce the need for subsequent 
training. 

Companies with such programs often 
establish a continuing arrangement with 
a particular college or university. By 
putting the “interne” program on a 
formal basis, it can gain the advantage 
of a notice in the college catalog or job 
bulletins, of getting more cooperation 
from the college, and of having students 


compete for its offer, with the resulting 
likelihood of a better choice. 


Although summer work is the most 
popular, there are a growing number 
of schools which have work-study ar- 
rangements throughout the year, with 
students usually working in pairs on a 
rotating basis—one at school while the 
other is taking his turn filling a full- 
time job. 


Conclusion 


The techniques described above do 
not exhaust the possibilities of cooper- 
ative arrangements between business 
and industry, on the one hand, and col- 
leges and universities, on the other. The 
important thing is to place the relation- 
ship on such a plane that it can be 
worked out to best fit the local situ- 
ation. 

Business executives who have under- 
taken such programs may admit that, 
at the start, they were narrowly designed 
to “skim the cream” of the college crop 
and get an inside track for the company 
to recruit the best graduates. Many of 
these executives will testify, however, 
that closer contact with college officials, 
faculty, and students has proved a stim- 
ulating experience for them personally. 
The day has passed when all professors 
were looked on as impractical dream- 
ers, and college courses mere theoretical 
discussions divorced from reality. Closer 
cooperation between the plant and the 
classroom can result in a situation where 
“everybody gains and nobody loses.” 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Control of Payroll Deductions 
for Social Security Tax 


HERE is always a hazard of over- 

deduction of f.0.a.b. tax when an 

employee has earned near to the 
first $3,000 ($3,600 starting January 1, 
1951), due to the fact that the final 
deduction of the year is usually a “frac- 
tional” one. 


How we cope with this requires a 
little knowledge about our regular pro- 
cedures. Our payroll is prepared on 
machines which accomplish the writing 
of the check, earnings record, and pay- 
roll journal simultaneously, using the 
clock card which has been punched by 
the employee as the information me- 
dium. The clock card is prepared by the 
payroll department for the employee on 
an addressing machine. When the week 
is completed, the cards are rated from 
the same information, as the addressing 
plate shows the employee's name, clock 
number, social security number, hourly 
rate and exemptions claimed. The card 
provides spaces to record hours segre- 
gated to straight time, over-time, and 
double time, spaces for totaling earn- 
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ings, f.o.a.b. tax, withholding tax, other 
deductions, and net pay. 

The operator of the payroll machine 
is not charged with the responsibility 
of any calculations or controls, only a 
line audit and, since the time cards are 
calculated independently of the earn- 
ings records, the control of the amount 
of f.0.a.b. tax to be deducted may be 
handled in the following manner: 

The payroll machine operator and 

bookkeeping machine room super- 

visor test the earnings records at an 
appropriate time to determine those 
records showing earnings of $2,900 
or tax of $44 already deducted. By 
a memo form which shows the em- 
ployee’s clock number and the tax 
which has been deducted, they in- 
form the addressing machine oper- 
ator to set the tab on the addressing 
plate so as to ring when the plate is 
used to rate the time card and to so 
mark the time card with a line across 
the f.0.a.b. space that tax will not be 
deducted by the calculating machine 
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operator. The memo is initialed by 
the addressing machine operator and 
given to the calculating machine 
operator who then retains the memo 
until the additional tax to accumu- 
late the required $45 is deducted in 
its exact amount. The memo is then 
initialed by the calculating machine 
operator and given to the machine 
room supervisor who rules through 
the remaining lines on the earnings 
record as a further safeguard. 


Of course, the cards of all subsequent 
weeks are lined through by the ad- 
dressing machine operator and the 
calculating machine operator, not 
having an applying memo, deducts 
no tax. 


The January meeting of the Hart- 
ford Chapter N. A. C. A. will be held 
at the Indian Hill Country Club, New- 
ington, at 6:30 P. M., January 15, 
1952. David P. Fry, Jr., vice president, 
Pioneer Suspender Company, will 
speak on “How Well Do You Know 
Your Job.” 
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We're Proud of 
Connecticut’s 
POWER PATHWAYS 


You’ve seen them many times. 
Along the Sound. Over hills. In 
and out of urban areas. Stretching 
across rich farms. 


These are the transmission wires— 
Power Pathways—which deliver 
dependable, low-cost electricity 
from our humming generators to 


The Connecticut Light & Power Company 















busy Connecticut Industry as it 
works to arm the nation. 


This vast distribution system, 
needless to say, didn’t just happen. 
It’s the result of the years-ahead 
planning with which these power 
companies have helped so much to 
make Connecticut strong... and 
are helping now to keep it so. 


Remember that the services of 
these companies’ engineers are 
yours for the asking. Call on 
them whenever they might be 
able to lend you a hand. 


The Connecticut Power Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 


The United Illuminating Company 
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Bigger Profits 


Through Selective Distribution* 


ELECTIVE distribution offers many 
manufacturers the opportunity to 
reduce marketing costs and to in- 

crease net profits. Present-day markets 
with their high break-even points re- 
quire heavy expenditures to obtain the 
necessary sales volume. Yet companies 
often find such sales volume essential to 
achieve lower costs that make possible 
the desired profit. Management is, 
therefore, faced with the dilemma of 
finding ways to boost sales and push 
costs downward. For a great number of 
firms, selective distribution is the an- 
swer to this perplexing problem, be- 
cause it generally improves marketing 
efficiency. 


* This month’s contribution was prepared by 
Assistant Professor Tamlin K. Lindsay. 
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A policy of selective distribution im- 
plies that marketing activities will be 
concentrated on profitable customers, 
products or product-lines, economical 
order-sizes, or sales territories rich in 
potential. It seeks to cultivate only prof- 
itable customers, instead of using mass 
or unplanned selling. It does away with 
profitless small orders. In contrast to 
extensive distribution, sales are con- 
fined to key markets which have great- 
est sales opportunity. 


Manufacturers in the industrial fields 
have perhaps exercised more care in 
following a policy of selective distribu- 
tion than have manufacturers in con- 
sumer goods fields. In the latter fields, 
those engaged in the selling of shop- 
ping and specialty lines have in recent 
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years displayed considerable interest in 
this question. These lines include: elec- 
trical appliances, automobiles, hosiery, 
shoes, medium-price and high-price 
men’s clothing, carpets, among others. 
Numerous wholesalers have also found 
selective selling to be feasible. 


How to Use Selective 
Distribution 


In establishing an adequate policy of 
selective distribution, the marketer 
needs a reliable system of sales control 
supplemented by sales analysis, market 
analysis and distribution-cost analysis. 
It is no easy task to decide which cus- 
tomers to eliminate, because through 
proper cultivation unprofitable cus- 
tomers may develop into profitable 
ones. Furthermore, customers who ap- 
pear to be unprofitable on the basis of 
a small sales volume figure may, on the 
other hand, contribute enough to the 
total sales volume of the manufacturer 
to lower the unit costs and the selling 
prices of the products. Sound judgment 
and dependable research are the crucial 
tools needed to identify profitable and 
unprofitable business. 

After analyzing their customer- 
accounts, numerous firms have been 
convinced as to the wisdom of switch- 
ing to selective distribution. For ex- 
ample, an appliance manufacturer de- 
cided to reduce its dealer outlets from 
about 20,000 to approximately 7,000, 
because it found that 28 per cent of 
these dealers made 82 per cent of its 
sales. Likewise, another company dis- 
covered that about 58 per cent of its 
customers yielded only 3 per cent of its 
sales volume, therefore, it dropped 
these unprofitable accounts and culti- 
vated the remaining 4 per cent which 
was responsible for 97 per cent of the 
business. Modern sales literature con- 
tains many examples showing tangible 
evidence as to the timeliness of selec- 
tive selling. 


Pros and Cons of 
Selective Distribution 


Proponents of a policy of selective 
distribution give the following advan- 
tages: 


1) Distribution costs are lowered 
with an attendant increase in 
sales volume, since the number 
of calls, traveling, supervision, 
credit losses, and the like are re- 


duced. 


2) The sizes of individual customers’ 
orders are larger thus making 
each salesman’s call more profit- 
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able because only efficient dealers 
are cultivated. 


3) Since the number of dealers is 
decreased, the remaining outlets 


can make larger sales and profits. 


~ 


4 


~ 


Dealers are likely to be loyal 
and cooperative, because their 
own profit picture is improved 
through a reduction in their com- 
petition. 


5 


— 


Price cutting among dealers will 
be largely removed, because there 
are fewer competing dealers re- 
maining. 


6 


— 


Better sales control almost in- 
evitably results, because the sell- 
ing task is clearly defined. 


7) Cooperative advertising and sales 
campaigns are more effectively 
coordinated. 


8) Sales effort is concentrated in 
those markets that offer the best 


sales potential. 


9) During World War II, manu- 
facturers frequently found that 
selective selling gave them an 
equitable basis for allocating 
scarce goods to customers to re- 
ceive maximum sales and good- 
will. 


~~ 


Opponents claim the following dis- 
advantages: 


1) Total sales volume and total net 
profits may be lower than under 
a policy of universal distribution. 


2 


~ 


A decline in sales volume and 
profits may occur, since the num- 
ber of outlets is limited and sales 
potential is decreased. 


3) The effectiveness of national ad- 
vertising is diminished. 


4 


~— 


If a selected dealer becomes in- 
efficient, a manufacturer may 
have difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate representation in that area. 


5 


~~ 


It may be difficult to persuade 
dealers to carry the whole line. 


Conclusions 


Like any other managerial tool, selec- 
tive distribution is not a panacea. Every 
business enterprise is an individual or- 
ganism with its own set of characteris- 
tics. If judiciously applied, selective dis- 
tribution can, however, be used as a 
powerful sales stimulant and as an effec- 
tive cost deterrent. 


The Story of the Lees 
Manufacturing 
Company 


(Continued from page 9) 


and diameters, colored hard twisted 
cords for wrapping twines, polished 
twines, bleached and natural wicks in- 
cluding joint wicking, candle wicks, 
match wicks, and lamp wicks, indus- 
trial and signal wicks for oiling com- 
ponent parts, smudge pots and gasket 
wicking, cable cord in many different 
sizes for piping, filling, etc., seine 
twine, yo-yo cord, etc. In this last cate- 
gory, Lees is believed to be the largest 
individual supplier in the country. 

The company today is particularly 
outstanding for its ability to manufac- 
ture most any type of rayon cord from 
embroidery thread to large diameter 
cords for many types of uses. The oper- 
ation is unique in that it is able to cover 
so many fields. This operation is being 
continuously expanded and developed. 
Lees is also outstanding in the wicking 
field, in that the company caters to so 
many types of uses for wicking, includ- 
ing braided, twisted or otherwise fabri- 
cated types of wicking. Lees cable cord, 
made ever since the founding of the 
company, is also diverted to many fields. 
In classifications #9 to #300, some of 
this cord has been made with few 
changes other than improvement, for 
the dressmaking and millinery trade for 
well over 100 years. 

The company maintains a variety of 
equipment to produce so many differ- 
ent types of products. About 10,000 
twister spindles are in operation as well 
as numerous types of braiders, winders, 
etc. Lees does all of its own dyeing, 
maintaining modern stainless steel 
package dyeing units as well as skein 
dyeing equipment. All yarns are pur- 
chased, the spinning operation having 
been discarded many years ago. Practi- 
cally all yarns are dyed on the premises, 
with only a handful of specially colored 
rayon yarns being purchased on the 
open market. 


While a great deal of Lees Manufac- 
turing Co.'s present success is due to the 
untiring efforts of five generations to 
build up a reputation for quality and 
service, the new lease on life can be 
traced directly to new manufacturing, 
operating and merchandising ideas of 
Jones. He started some 35 years ago in 
a Callaway waste mill and by the time 
he was 19, he was superintendent of the 
Valley Waste Mills, in charge of more 
than 300 employees. This mill was one 
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of the first in the waste spinning pic- 
ture and being in a fairly new field, 
Jones had to develop new products and 
search out customers. He was instru- 
mental in developing a special type of 
wiping cloth made with waste yarn 
filling and cotton warp. Another of his 
waste developments was in the rug field. 
For about eight years, Jones was asso- 
ciated with the Railway Supply & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cincinnati, as vice presi- 
dent and held the office of vice president 
of the firm’s subsidiary mills, the Po- 
mona Manufacturing Co. at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Charles A. Maish 
Co. of Ohio and the Hyde Park Mills 
at Covington, Tennessee. At various 
times, Jones has also held executive 
positions in other textile concerns, until 
recently when he decided to go into 
consulting work and joined Werner 
Textile Consultants. Over the years, 
Jones had been interested, with active 
participation, in such organizations as 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, the former Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
Texas Statewide Cotton Committee. 

During the last war when there was 
a shortage of cotton rags for the writing 
paper industry, Jones was instrumental 
in developing a substitute material 
from cotton linters which was deliv- 
ered to the paper trade in the form of 
wet laps in place of rags. Many thou- 
sands of tons of paper were produced 
from this material thus helping to allevi- 
ate what might have been a serious 
paper shortage. 

Many of Lees’ employees have been 
with the firm for a long time. For ex- 
ample, the superintendent, Stephen P. 
Shukie has been with the company for 
45 years, having started as a floor boy. 
Another example is Elizabeth Burtsche, 
head bookkeeper, who has been associ- 
ated with the Lees firm for more than 
50 years. 


And so the Lees Manufacturing Co., 
which in a few short years will reach its 
150th anniversary, moves continuously 
ahead, serving its old customers with 
its long recognized quality, and seeking 
the new with a fresh approach to spe- 
cialty textile requirements of industry. 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY! 


Let your Doige Service Man make a com- 
plete sanitary survey of your premises 
with a view to ing achieve more effec- 
tive, efficient, economical maintenance. 
Send for booklet No. 10. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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Not much bigger than your hat 


(but AU 0 0 G R A PH outperforms all other dictation systems) 


Just 91% inches square, so it can’t clutter your desk. Its 16 
pounds make it really portable. The feature-packed Gray 
AUDOGRAPH is a remarkable engineering achievement — so 
simple to use that dictation is a pleasure. 

Find out how the versatile AUDOGRAPH can increase your 
office output up to 30%. You organize your thoughts . . . take 
your time...and soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
memos, statistics. And all that while, secretaries are free for 
other important tasks. 

Operation is simple. One-lever control eliminates lifting 


AUEOERAP 


AUDOGRAPH «ales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
35 countries. TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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the arms...means no complicated adjustments. There’s 
over an hour’s dictation time on one flexible plastic disc — a 
disc that can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! No 
throwing away after one recording. 

The AupoGRAPH is engineered from your secretary’s view- 
point, too. Its illuminated index has a “traffic light” that 
flashes red when corrections are coming up, green for end of 
message. Words come through crystal clear. Tone control 
gives full treble-to-bass range. Get more information — mail 
the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 12-I—“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 















BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





OMMENCING with this issue we 
are publishing a revised index 
of general business activity in 

Connecticut. Each of the components of 
the index has been restudied giving con- 
sideration to the level of growth indi- 
cated by the comprehensive Industrial 
Census of Manufacturers for 1947 and 
the less complete Census of 1949. The 
level and normal rate of growth for 
manhours, employment and freight 
shipments since about 1939 (the date 
of the last previous manufacturers cen- 
sus) were raised substantially from the 
trends heretofore in use, and seasonal 
variations were recomputed for all five 
components. As a result the composite 
index, as charted herein, is currently 
about 20 points lower than the index 
previously shown. 


The revised index of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut declined 
two percentage points in September to 
an estimated 32% above normal. The 
indexes of manhours and employment 
remained the seme as in August while 
freight shipments, construction and 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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cotton mill activity dropped off some- 
what. At the start of the Korean war 
in June 1950 the general index stood 
at 14% above normal. By the begin- 
ning of this year it had risen to +-27% 
and by July had advanced an additional 
eleven points. However, moderate de- 
creases were reflected in both August 
and September thereby bringing the in- 
dex back to the level recorded in the 
Spring. The United States index of in- 
dustrial activity declined another point 
in September to an estimated 15% 
above normal, as continuing decreases 
in production of civilian goods more 
than offset the expansion in production 
for defense. The national index was 
recorded at +16% in June 1950 and 
+18% at the start of this year. 


The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories moved horizon- 
tally in September at an estimated 42% 
above normal. Total manhours worked 
increased somewhat over August but no 
more than expected at this season of the 
year. Monthly reports of the State De- 
partment of Labor show that hours 


worked by manufacturing production 
workers averaged 42.4 per week in Sep- 
tember compared with 42.2 in the pre- 
ceding month. Average weekly earnings 
rose to $67.57 last month from $66.57 
in August. Basic hourly earnings were 
$1.55 in September against $1.54 in 
the previous month. 

The index of employment in Con- 
necticut factories in September at an 
estimated 21% above normal remained 
the same as in the preceding month. 
This is the first time since the beginning 
of the year and only the second occasion 
since the start of 1950 that the employ- 
ment index has not recorded an increase. 
Non-agricultural workers totaled 829,- 
000 in September compared with 
791,000 in the corresponding month of 
1950, an increase of 5%. During the 
same period manufacturing employ- 
ment increased 79%, while the non- 
manufacturing labor force recorded a 
growth of 3%. 

The index of freight shipments orig- 
inating in eight Connecticut Cities 
declined in September to 18% above 
normal. Although the current index is 
somewhat below the standing of the 
three preceding months, it is never- 
theless slightly higher than the average 
for the period January through Sep- 
tember of this year. In the first nine 
months of 1951 total tonnage shipped 
from all eight locations was about 25% 
greater than the amount forwarded in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
country as a whole, as reported by the 
Association of American Railroads, was 
approximately 6% above the volume 
handled in the first nine months of 


1950. 


ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
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The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut is estimated at 
96% above normal in September, a de- 
crease of three points from August. 
The current index is also moderately 
below the standing of a year ago. An 
indication of the large volume of build- 
ing activity which has taken place in 
this state in 1950 and 1951 is reflected 
in a comparison of the January through 
September periods of the last three 
years. For the first nine months of this 
year and last year contracts were 
awarded for about 21 million and 23 
million square feet of floor space, re- 
spectively, as compared with 12 million 
in 1949. Residential construction ac- 
counted for 14 million square feet dur- 
ing the past nine months and 17 mil- 
lion in the same period of 1950 against 
8 million two years ago. Non-residen- 
tial building totaled 7 million, 6 mil- 
lion and 4 million square feet, respec- 
tively, in those same years. 


The index of cotton mill activity in 
Connecticut is estimated at 19% above 
normal in September. The present 
standing is the lowest since May 1950, 
just prior to the start of the Korean 
war. In the meantime, combined mili- 
tary and civilian needs had kept cotton 


textile mills busy, with a peak of 71% 
above normal being reached in May of 
this year. During the past four months, 
however, there has been a noticeable 
reduction in the amount of cotton con- 
sumed and in the hours of spindle ac- 
tivity, resulting in a sharp drop in the 
cotton mill index. 

A recent release by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that the cost of 
living, as measured by their consumers’ 
price index, rose 1.1 percentage points 
between August 15 and September 15 
to 186.6 (1935-39= 100). Increases 
in the cost of clothing and food were 
responsible for the higher index. 
Wholesale prices have also advanced 
moderately in recent weeks with the 
Bureau’s wholesale commodity index 
moving up from 176.9 (1926 = 100) 
at the middle of September to 177.4 in 
mid-October. 


Nature’s Gift to the North- 
east in a Gold Fish Bowl 


(Continued from page 15) 


President Truman and Colonel 
Frech, Committee Chairman, have 
each expressed the hope that the final 
report and recommendations will have 


the general approval of all the federal 
agencies and states concerned. In Wash- 
ington earlier this year Major General 
J. S. Bragdon, Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, and 
formerly District Engineer of the Prov- 
idence Engineer District which in- 
cluded all of Connecticut and the Con- 
necticut River Valley, formally stated 
that the Inter-Agency report when com- 
pleted, will be officially referred to the 
governor of each of the seven states for 
their comments and that those com- 
ments will be submitted with the report 
to the Congress. This procedure is in 
accordance with the 1944 Federal 
Flood Control and 1945 Federal Rivers 
and Harbors Acts which has provided 
during the last few years a firm founda- 
tion for close cooperation between the 
states and the Corps of Engineers. 


The Committee has divided its work 
into 14 special fields—Agriculture— 
Drainage—Fish and Wildlife—Flood 
Control—Mineral Resources—Naviga- 
tion and Beach Erosion—Pollution— 
Power—Public Health and Insect Con- 
trol — Recreation — Water Supply — 
Economics-—Hydrology and Mapping. 
The last three studies are being under- 
taken to implement the other eleven. 








better what part a plastic extrusion might 
play in your production . . . it will defi- 
nitely pay you to consult us. 


An analysis of your specifications . . . 


studied selection of the right plastic ma- 
terial . . . careful die design . . . and 
precise finishing procedures . . . all im- 
portant factors which guarantee delivery 


of the perfect plastic from — 
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If you arevusing! a plastic extrusion as Lz ” 
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you. anticipate the use of a plastic extru- 
sion. Wor, if you would like to know 


gloss window run bumper for 


carpet sweeper 


JESSALL PLASTICS 


Farmington Ave., Kensington, Conn, © 


interior tube 
for spray bottle 
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LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY'S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Above: Allied Control, manufacturers 
of electrical control devices, consulted 
Barney's for installation of shop equip- 
ment that “has resulted in a much more 
efficient set-up” . . . saving time and 


cutting down on lost items in stock. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


Barney's 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 









AIR IMPELLERS 
for heating, cooling and 
ventilating equipment 


for makers of 
springs used by industry 


AUXILIARY MILL 
EQUIPMENT 

for processing ferrous 

and non-ferrous metals 


at 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TORRINGTON * CONNECTICUT 





Upwards of a hundred persons have 
been appointed by the seven federal 
agencies and the seven states to do the 
work assigned to the Committee. Each 
is highly skilled in his respective field. 
Those from the states have a vast fund 
of information concerning New Eng- 
land's and New York's natural re- 
sources. They also have valuable know!l- 
edge of the resource utilization and de- 
velopment problems peculiar in this re- 
gion. They have been dealing for many 
years with the people in their own 
state and with each other. 


These state and federal experts, with 
the help of many anonymous techni- 
cians, will endeavor to find acceptable 
answers to all the natural resources hus- 
bandry problems of the seven states. 
As Governor Lodge said addressing the 
Committee at its meeting in Hartford 
last March—“our varied problems of 
resources management should assuredly 
yield before the deliberations of such a 
body of practical experience as these 
gentlemen represent.” 


A Connecticut Committee has been 
created to cooperate with the Federal 
agencies in making the inventory and 
preparing recommendations. It consists 
of Dr. Stephen K. Bailey of Wesleyan 
University and later Richard Martin, 
Director, State Water Commission, as 
State Liaison Officer; Dr. C. L. W. 
Swanson, Director, Soils Division, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Floyd M. Callward, Extension 
Forester, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; W. Foster 
Schreeder, State Forester, State Park 
and Forest Commission; Joseph A. 
Ward, Director, Soil Conservation Di- 
vision, State Department of Farms 
and Markets; John J. Curry, Senior En- 
gineer, State Flood Control and Water 
Policy Commission; Dr. Russell P. 
Hunter, Superintendent, State Board of 
Fisheries and Game; Dr. John S. Ran- 
kin, Jr., Biologist, University of Con- 
necticut and Member of State Shellfish 
Commission; Dr. Joe Webb Peoples, 
Geologist, Wesleyan University and 
member of the State Geological and 
Natural History Survey Commission; 
Elmer R. Coburn, Director, Research 
and Planning Division, State Develop- 
ment Commission; Warren J. Scott, 
Director, Bureau of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, State Department of Health; Wil- 
liam S. Wise, Chief Engineer, State 
Water Commission; Elmer C. Nuesse, 
Chief Engineer, State Public Utilities 
Commission; Elliott P. Bronson, Super- 
intendent of Parks, State Park and For- 
est Commission and Dr. William L. 
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Slate, former Director, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The State of New York was ap- 
pended temporarily to New England 
for the purpose of the study, apparently 
for two reasons. The sponsors wished 
to make certain that the potential hy- 
droelectric power at St. Lawrence Rap- 
ids and Niagara Falls is considered in 
relation to the New England power 
market and to broaden the federal rep- 
resentation beyond that of existing re- 
gional offices in New England which 
seemingly are suspected of being too 
friendly with state officials. 


The Committee has, however, elim- 
inated from its deliberations some parts 
of the State of New York such as the 
New York City public water supply 
problem, the pollution problem of New 
York Harbor and adjacent waters in- 
cluding the lower Hudson River and 
all of the natural resources of those 
portions of New York State which are 
in the watersheds of the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna and Allegheny Rivers. 


Public meetings of the Inter-Agency 
Committee with the State Liaison Off- 
cials have been held this year in Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Albany. Each has 
been addressed by the governor of the 
host state. Approximately 100 persons 
have attended each session. A meeting 
will be held in Hanover, N. H., Sep- 
temper 6 and 7. Others will be held 
later in Maine, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. A public hearing was held in 
Springfield, Mass. this summer and 
others will be held from time to time 
during the study period. 


The numerous federal and state 
technical advisors have had two 2-day 
sessions to develop detailed work out- 
lines and the methods to be used in the 
inventory. 


It is unlikely that the survey will un- 
cover any natural resources of which 
the people in the area are unaware or 
that estimates of quantities or values of 
resources will differ materially from 
those made by local, state and federal 
agencies and private interests in the 
past. 


The study will be of considerable 
value to the states if it succeeds in fit- 
ting together into one entity the vari- 
ous proposals of different federal agen- 
cies and of the states for management 
of water, soil and forest resources and 
in resolving the competition for use of 
land involved in carrying out major 
programs. 
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A DESCRIPTION THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE. 



















DEALER HELPS © CATALOGS e¢ DISPLAYS ® 
WILSON, HAIGHT & WELCH 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 





PRODUCT LITERATURE © TRADE PUBLICITY 
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NEW YORK AGENCY IN HARTFORD 


We sometimes call ourselves “refugees” from New York 
City—the “Ulcer Belt.’’ Four executives who are business- 
men as well as advertising men. All have been in Sales. Two 
as Sales Managers in companies selling products known 
world wide. Three have been associated with sizeable New 
York advertising agenes. One is an ex ad manager. This 
broad knowledge of things like sales quotas, the ways of 
jobbers and distributors and the tricks of merchandising 
make for more practical, more effective campaigns. Good 
copy, art, media and production? Naturally. But it’s the 
thorough background in business and the valuable experi- 
ence gained through handlin sizeable pence accounts 
that is the plus factor we offer at G. Sweet & Co., Inc. 
Stop in, write or call Hartford 5-3411 fr you'd like to know 
more about what that can mean to you. 
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TEN ARCADE 
NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
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* ADVERTISING * PUBLICITY 
* SALES PROMOTION 
* MERCHANDISING 


Il YS 207 Orange St. 6-4257 
wy NEW HAVEN 
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g | Edward Graceman & Associates 


Advertising + Sales Promotion « Public Relations 
983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 





+? 
Advertising 
Trade Paper and Concur il e@ Catalogs. 


Public Relations © Direct This space is available to a 





Connecticut advertising agency 


: | U L | iN N A complete, competent 


ASK FOR RATES 
personal agency are 
Leh) with branch — ee piers 


key markets in 


ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 
436 CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD 


MONT ULL 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY. IN 


153 Court Street New Haven, Connecticut 7-5719 
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60 COLLEGE STREET, NEW HAVEN -:- TEL: 5-3674 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Halco Co New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Hartford 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 


Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircratt—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Air Ducts 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Paint 
Baer Brothers 
Aluminum Paste 
Baer Brothers 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
Small) Hartford 
J Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
‘orp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The 


Hamden 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


: Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


} Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Stee] Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 


Banbury Mixers 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Batteries 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Beads and Buttons 


Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 


Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc . 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 

Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
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Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts fer Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 


ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only’ 
Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 
bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 


fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 


Bexes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 

Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The a 
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Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Middletown 


Middletown 


Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Songer Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Scrap 


Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 

Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Scrap 


Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Bronze Powders 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
ohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd senetactaring Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
an Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oii 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 


Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Burners—Coal and 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) 


Stamfora 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 


bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oj!) 


Stamford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Buttons 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestes Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


Hartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 

Cams 


American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford —— Co Thompsonville 
asters 

Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 

Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of America (precision 
investment) Wallingford 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey irony New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 

Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
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Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 


Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


South Norwalk 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 
Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 


Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 


Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B” and High 
‘Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) . South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
(Aavt.: 


Bridgeport 
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Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


East Haven 


Meriden 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Copper Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The 
Copper Sheets 


Bridgeport 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co 


Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cords—Portable 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
aoe Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 


] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton and Asbestos waning 
Bland Burner Co The lartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 
Cranes and Conveyors 
I-B Engineering Sales Co 
Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
: Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘Puri- 


Danbury 


New Haven 


tan’’) Kensington 
Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers C *o The Gilman 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Teol Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Kk W Cramer Company Inc The 
; Diamonds—lIndustrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 


Hartford 
Centerbrook 


Hartford 
Bridge 


Hart ~ 
New Haven 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 


Die Castings—Zinc 
Charles Parker Company The 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pend Co 
(Duocone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
; Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Division of sartiee’ ie mpire 
Company Harttord 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridge 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartlord 

Consolidated Sedhesteloe West Cheshire 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


licating Machines—Automatic 
hitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 


Pratt a. 


Russell Mfg Co The Middietown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Se ts 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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; Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The 

Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
: Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Devices 
lectric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 


jalties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Centerbrook 


Electric Wirin 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Cempany Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


aperenaas 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 


Corp New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

(Advt.) 
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Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Enamels 


Portland 


Baer Brothers 
End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Stamford 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


West Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric ; 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 


dustrial) Staffordville 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 

Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 

Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

e 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Olin Industries Inc w Haven 
E . Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
: Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


; ; Fishing Tackle 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 

; Flashlights 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc ew Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Plainville 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 


meet 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting , 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 
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Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
eae 19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


: Hand Tools 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 


Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 

’ Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harlac Products Corp New Haven 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 

Corp (builders) New Britain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 

and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


or New Britain 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
‘ale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 


Hartford 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals _ 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
(Advt.) 
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Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Hydraulic Controls 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 


Kerite Company The Seymour 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The 
J-B-T Instruments Inc 


Waterbury 

(Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Inter-Communications Equipment 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer : 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Poed Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Jointing 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Labels 

J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 


South Norwalk 
United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Lace 


New Haven 


Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanica! 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) liddletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


United Manufacturing Co 
Lime 


New Haven 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Yale & 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
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, Locks—Suitcase 

Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 
_ _, Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
: _ Lecks—Trunk 

Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


: F Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
f Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (poacioien 
parts) fartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special 

Hartford 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—E xtruding 
Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-W orking 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 2 

The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic Screw ‘ 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 


Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machinos—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 

Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 

Bridgeport 

Machines—Drop Hammers 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


Hartford 


tiene eonins : 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Machines—Precision Boring 


New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
nv Farrel Foundry & 


Hartford 
Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 

Mail Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residentiai 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot _ 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
; Marine Engines 

Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
z Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Haven 


New Haven 


d Mattiesses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


5 Mechanics Hand Tool 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
Tepair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 
Durham 


Waterbury 


M A DE 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

, Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
. Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Metalizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 


Milford 


Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Milling Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Maehine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Middletown 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 
Mouldings 

Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 

and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 


Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 


Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
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Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
‘ Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mig Co The Seymour 

Waterbury olling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 


rolls) ; Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
: Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
ae Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Bridgeport 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
; Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 

1477 Park St Hartford 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 


underwriters above and under ground) 
: " South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Thomaston 
Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Package Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
— 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
; Advt.> 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setu 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridge 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingtord 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansenia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers . 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights : 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


New Haven 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc a strip) New Haven 


hor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple or °c oate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Plainville 


Ivoryton 

Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 


automobiles, railroads, women's wear, 

toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 

Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The aie and conpes) 
aterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass gnd 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (coment well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 
Mqnanteck Chemical Division United States 
Co Naugatuck 
Seen ec “Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) Shelton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 


General Electric Company Meriden 


Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromjum Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 


Christie Plating Co The Nestoiies lead_plat- 
ing) Groton 
Com Metal Finishnig Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 

Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) ; 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialities 


Bridgeport 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Powered Metal Products 


American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated Buildings 

City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporaied (“Cuprinol”’) Simsbury 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
resses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 

Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company (automatic mechanical) Hartford 


Presses—Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 


matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank -. Inc The (unfired ta ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 


Case 

Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven 
Wethersfield 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Lehman Brothers Inc 

Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 

A D Steinbach & Sons 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Seacterd 
Printing Rollers 


Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


; Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
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Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co | 


West Hartford 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air. 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


_ _Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
lartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 

at Radio Receivers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 

Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 

Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 


O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


: Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham aueere, a Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
: Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
; _ _ Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwooi 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrin 2 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service — io 


Riv 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Tie Waterbury 
H Sessions & Sons Bristol 


aybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
— and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


Bridgeport 

niceties Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 

bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 


American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 

Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletowr. 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coaxing, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded Middletown 
Canfield Co The Oo Bridgeport 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 

Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Cha 
ew Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


; Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


_ Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
: Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
zs Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 


Hartford 
- Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Bridgeport 


Kron Company The, Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 


Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 


Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Cap: 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Nene for besitos) 

lerby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 
x Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
3 ake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
——. Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The (Up to 1%” cagasley 


ew Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 

Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products  Plantsville 

New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Elmwood 


Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
cols) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 

Screws 5 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
omens Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Copan, The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Com mpeny The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 


trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

nce Waterbury 


: Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

: Warehouse Point 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 

; Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 


boxes, tackle boxes, an” Durham 
Plume & Atwood mong, Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp lstnonee Divi- 


sion (Job and Pisdnstion Runs) New Haven’ 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


H Sessions & Son ristol 


‘atent Button Ca The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
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Showcase een Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
—s and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The Gndustrial srene, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 


Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of in ire 
Company Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
putin + ew Haven 
J H Sessions & Bristol 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin; 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bridegport Divi 
sion Bridesnort 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Bristol 

ne y Piateed Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

DR Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 

Unionville 

meee Spring Corp The Beidangers Divi- 


ridgeport 
ow "Bastond Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbur 

(Advt.¥ 
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Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
Donahue Mfg Co. Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mig Inc The Naugatuck 


Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Master Engineering Compan 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre 


New Haven 

New Haven 
West Cheshire 
ellulose Paper) 


Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Steel 

Stanley Works The (hot and cold ay strip) 

New Britain 

Steel Castings : 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Ansonia 


Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Steel Strapping ad 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 

HC Sieueme ¢ Clock Co The Bristol 
Straps, Leather 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 

industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and a 


Centerbrook 


eriden 


New Haven 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


a 
Pratt & Whitney Div Tees Dement-Beod Co 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) ridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


American Thread co" The: Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) ridgeport 


Thread Millin 
Pratt & Whitney Div 


Hartford 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


R W Cramer Capen Inc The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M fF Hartford 
Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
RK W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Mechanisms 
Gilbert Clock Corp how William L Winsted 


inning 
Thinsheet Metals co "The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
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Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridge 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The ew Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 


tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Tea. Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company New Haven 
Geo S Scott “eS 'o The Wallingford 
Gong Bell Co East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Bod Company (International 


Harvester _truc chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) ridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Trucks—Skid Platforms 

Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 

Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Még Co The (for colla 
tubes) erby 


Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 

Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 

rubber = plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 


Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 
Tubin 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and cop- 


per) ridgeport 
G e O Manufacturing Co (finned) i aven 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Content, , 


railroad) tA) 
vt. 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


M A D 


Vacuum Cleaners 


ectrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 

eer Turbine Co The Hartford 

Yas on ( neck 

Ik alve ‘ompan. sensitive chec 

= ) — South Norwalk 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 

Valve Discs 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company ilartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Valves—Radiator Air 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Relief & Control 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 

Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 

Velvets 

American Velvet Co fownet and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) tonington 

Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 

Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The noe 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


uburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terlals) iddletown 

Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 

ferrous) Waterville 

Clark Brothers = Co Milldale 

Sessions & S Bristol 

ume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 

Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch washers) Bri 


i: Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
nionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Rereet Biemioatem Company Inc 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 

taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Ansonia 
Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company Ciquipmens Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Wiping Cloths 


Federal Textile Corporation New Haven 


American Brass Comgeny The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The Gots . Spring) 

North aven 

Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 
bronze) Bridge 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 

Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 

Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
(Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 

greasing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 

treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Rolock | Inc 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
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Wire Formings 


Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshir 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
AH Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Wires and Cable 

General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining ones lications) 
ridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 

Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) _ Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








Cost Control Through 
industrial Engineering 


(Continued from page 14) 


suggesting materials which are easier 
to get and cost less money in today’s 
tight material market. Your quality con- 
trol man knows where difficulty is being 
encountered in production, as do the 
manufacturing people themselves. Get 
everybody into the act. Don’t cry about 
what suppliers, or the Government, or 
somebody outside of your control is 
doing to you. There are so many things 
within your control that you can do to 
help yourself. 


When you set up the Industrial En- 
gineering organization outline to them 
their responsibility, and give them the 
pay and the authority that goes with it. 
Make them responsible for the stand- 
ards of performance, including wage 
rates, as well as for such fundamentals 
as the plant layout, including a review 
of any plant changes and part of the 
approval for such changes. 


On this note, I would like to close. 
There isn't a business which has come 
anywhere near tapping the combined 
brains and strength of that organiza- 
tion. Go out and talk to your super- 
visors from men in top management to 
foremen. Talk to the men on the ma- 
chines, girls on the assembly line. You 
will be amazed to find out how much 
they know about your business. Why 
don’t you take advantage of all this 
experience and willingness to improve 
your business? 


Many times the gang out in the plant 
is laughing at you. You isolate yourself 
from ideas and help, so that many of 
your orders don’t make sense. Open the 
door, not only of your office, but of 
your mind. Harness the tremendous 
amount of latent power that exists in 
your people. I'll tell you it will be a new 
company; it will be a new world. You 
won't have to worry about competition 
any more, nor shortage of materials 
nor ideas for new products. I say you 
won't have to worry about competition, 
because there aren’t many people that 
are doing anything about human en- 
gineering or who want to do anything 


about it. 


Regaining Our Faith—The Answer 


Perhaps the trouble is that we have 
lost our faith. We don’t believe in the 
man sitting in the White House. We 
thought when we elected a republican 


congress several years ago all our prob- 
lems would be solved. But we still have 
our problems, so we have lost faith in 
congress. 


We have no faith in our people in 
industry. We think we did everything 
for them and they joined a union any- 
how. We have no faith in our super- 
vision, and, as a matter of fact, we don’t 
have much faith in ourselves. So, I think 
the answer to the problem is really to 
regain our faith in human beings, be- 
cause after all, there is no such thing as 
a country and no such thing as a com- 
pany, there are only people. 


Once upon a time a great violinist, 
opening his violin case to play at a con- 
cert before several thousand people, 
discovered to his consternation that his 
famous Stradivarius violin was gone, 
and that in the case lay a cheap factory 
made substitute. He hesitated for only 
a moment; grasped the violin from the 
case; went to the footlights; told the 
story; held the violin up high and then 
said: “Now I will show you that music 
comes from the soul of a man.” 


And that is where the music that is 
the hum of industry will come from. We 
can't put hearts in our machines, but 
we can put humanity in our employee 
relations. We must regain our faith in 
our people and ourselves, and last and 
most important of all, we have to re- 
gain our faith in something greater than 


ourselves. We have to regain our faith 
in God. 


Service Section 


EXPORT FIRM with world wide connec- 
tions seeks one or two additional lines— 
electronics, automotive and electrical house- 


hold appliances on exclusive basis only. 
Address SA—40. 


WANTED: Tool and machine design and 
contract drafting work. Skilled personnel, 
prompt service, accuracy guaranteed. We 
also have facilities for model making and 
the development and building of special 
electronic and mechanical devices and special 
machinery. Address MTA-517. 


WANTED: Subcontract work. Machine 
shop specializing in precision turret lathe 
work has open time available. Capacity up 
to 3144”. Can also handle secondary oper- 


ations. Prompt action on quotations. Address 
MTA-518. 
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FOR BUNKER “C”... 


depend on BALCO! 


* Bunker “C’—when you need it, where you need it, in the quantity you 
need it, is a certain thing from Balco—Connecticut’s oldest supplier of this 
cependable industrial fuel oil. 


& Shown above is Balco’s New London terminal. Here your requirements 
are met quickly and efficiently from a new radial loading system which 
loads twelve Balco trucks simultaneously. No shortages here! The largest 

storage tank in New England—150,000 barrel capacity—is one of several 
at your service. 


. Put your confidence in Balco—from either New London or Hartford—Balco 
can serve you by water, rail or truck. And Balco can start today— 
TONIGHT. More information? Phone Hartford, 9-3341, or write, Box 1078, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


HARTFCRD, CONNECTICUT 








